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^ OF  KEi^FFCKY", 


IN  REPLY  TO  THE  HON.  JOHN  WHITE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHARGE  OF  BAR- 
GAIN BETWEEN  MESSRS.  ADAMS  AND  CLaY,  IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTION  OF  1S24-25. 


House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday, 
April  30,  1814,  the  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Tariff  of  Duties  on  imports  being  under 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
■ Mr.  Boyd  obtained  the  floor,  and  said: 
My  constituents  feel  a very  deep  interest 
in  the  proper  and  permanent  adjustment  of 
this  Tariff  question.  They  are  in  favor  of 
a Tariff  for  revenue  and  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  protection,  which  they  believe 
to  be  unwise  for  the  nation,  and  unequal 
and  unjust  to  themselves.  Sir,  my  con- 
stituents are  in  the  main  an  agricultural 
people;  they7  come  not  here  to  importune 
you  for  exclusive  favors  of  any  kind — 
Whilst  the  capitalists  of  the  country  band 
together,  and  as  in  a common  cause,  are 
seen  perpetually  besieging  the  Halls  of 
legislation  for  Banks  and  Tariffs,  and  eve- 
ry other  conceivable  scheme  of  monopoly, 
by  means  of  which  to  swell  their  over- 
grown profits,  my  constituents,  in  com- 
mon with  their  brethren  of  the  producing 
class  throughout  the  Union,  are  found  at 
home  upon  their  farms  or  in  their  work- 
shops, content  to  rely  upon  their  own 
strong  arms  and  the  generous  bounties  of 
nature  for  competence,  comfort  and  wealth. 
Scrupulously  abstaining  from  the  invasion 
of  the  business  and  profits  of  others,  by 
means  of  partial  legislation,  they  ask  in  turn 
to  be  let  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  honest  industry.  Sir,  the 
demand  is  so  just  and  equitable,  that  with  a 
due  regard  to  correct  principles  of  legisia-  j 


tion,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not  disregard  it. 

But,  Sir,  I did  not  rise  to  make  a speech 
on  the  Tariff.  Hoping  the  bill  upon  your 
table  may  be  passed,  I must,  wfith  t)ie  in- 
dulgence of  the  Committee,  avail  myself 
ol  the  present  occasion  to  say  a few  words 
in  reply  to  my  colleague,  [Mr.  White,]'  who 
has  thought  proper  to  introduce  and  build 
a whole  hour’s  speech  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  a letter  addressed  by  me  to 
Messrs.  Coles  and  Hopkins  of  Va.  in  reply 
to  certain  interrogatories,  touching  the 
Presidential  election  of  1824-5  and  Mr. 
Clay’s  course  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  Bank- 
rupt law  of  1 841 . 

Sir,  I regret  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  so  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  bill 
before  us;  but  I have  no  alternative  left 
me.  It  wras  not  I who  dragged  the  subject 
of  the  letter  alluded  to  into  this  discussion; 
for  that,  my  colleague  (Mr.  White)  is  alone 
responsible. 

Before  I approach  the  subject  of  that 
letter,  I wish  to  say  to  my  colleague  and 
to  the  country,  that  I am  among  the  last 
upon  this  floor,  or  (as  I trust)  in  the  world, 
who  would,  unjustly  or  ungenerously,  at- 
tack the  reputation  of  any  man  on  earth 
for  political  purposes  ; and  -if  in  what  I 
have  said  or  shall  hereafter  say,  on  this 
subject,  my  colleague  or  any  other  human 
being,  shall  point  out  any  error  of  fact  in- 
to which  I may  have  fallen,  I will  say  to 
him  and  the  country,  that  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  composition  of  my  nature  which 
would  prevent  me  from  making  prompt 
and  ample  reparation.  But,  Sir,  whilst 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  I would  do  this, 

I must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  relation 
to  this  or  any  other  matter  of  public  con- 
cernment, whether  affecting  public  men 
or  public  measures,  there  is  no  power 
under  heaven  that  shall  restrain  me  from 
its  investigation,  with  ail  that  freedom  and 
fullness  which,  in  my  judgment,  its  impor- 
tance demands. 

The  letter  teferred  to  assumes  directly 
or  by  implication,  that  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay,  during  the  Presidential  Can- 
vass of  1824,  there  were  unfriendly  rela- 
tions, which  began  as  far  back  as  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  5814, 
and  continued  down  to  the  period  when 
the  popular  vote  was  cast  between  those 
gentlemen,  as  opposing  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  in  1824;  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
unpopular  in  the  whole  Western  Country 
and  especially  in  Kentucky  ; that  a gene- 
ral belief  existed  in  that  State,  confirm- 
ed if  not  produced  by  Mr.  Clay  himself, 
that  Mr.  Adams,  as  a statesman,  was  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
Union;  that  a direct  issue  was  made  be- 
tween those  gentlemen  as  early  as  1822, 
in  reference  to  that  subject,  involving  “er- 
rors both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and  matters 
of  opinion;”  that  the  exposition  then 
promised  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  never  made; 
that  prior  to  the  election  of  President  in 
1825  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  concurrence 
with  the  will  of  the  people,  requested  Mr. 
Clay  and  the  Kentucky  delegation  to  vote 
for  Gen.  Jackson  ; that  some  time  before 
the  election,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Clay’s 
confidential  friends  in  Kentucky,  that  he 
would  be  Secretary  of  State  if  Mr.  Adams 
were  made  President ; that  in  consequence 
of  that  information,  letters  were  written  to 
members  of  Congress  to  induce  them  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams;  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President  by  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends,  and  did  appoint  Mr. 
Clay  Secretary  of  State;  and,  finally,  that 
by  an  investigation  in  the  Senate  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1828,  and  subsequent  disclosures, 
A was  made  to  appear,  that  those  who 
stated  in  Kentucky  before  the  election,  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  Secretary  of  State  if 
Mr.  Adams  were  elected  President,  did 
so  upon  the  authority  of  a letter  from  Mr. 
Clay  himself. 


HOSTILITY  OF  MESSRS.  CLAY  AND  ADAMS. 

In  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  West,  prior  to  1825,  I may 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  language  then 
held  almost  without  exception  by  Western 
presses  and  public  men.  No  man  old 
enough  to  recollect  passing  events  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  1825,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact.  Perhaps  it  was  in  part 
owing  to  his  parentage,  political  education 
and  geographical  position;  but  no  small 
share  of  it  was  attributable  to  impressions 
created  by  Mr.  Clay  himself. 

It  was  charged  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  Mr. 
Clay’s  efforts  to  injure  him  commenced  at 
the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  at 
Ghent,  in  1814.  In  one  of  the  despatches 
of  the  American  Commissioners,  dated 
December  25th  1814,  will  be  found  the 
following  passage  : viz. 

“ If  they,  (the  British  Commissioners,)  ask- 
ed the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  a new 
claim,  they  could  not  expect  we  should  grant  it 
without  an  equivalent;  if  they  asked  it  be- 
cause it  was  granted  in  1783,  they  must  re- 
cognise the  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and 
cure  fish,  in  question.  To  place  both  points 
beyond  all  future  controversy,  a majority  of 
us  determined  to  offer  to  admit  an  article  con- 
firming both  rights  ;or,  we  offered  at  the  same 
time  to  be  silent  in  the  treaty  upon  both;  and 
to  leave  out,  altogether,  the  article  defining  the 
boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  west- 
ward.” 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  book  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi and  fisheries,  page  159,  shows  how  the 
pecnliar  phraseology  came  to  be  employed  in 
that  despatch,  viz.: 

“The  draught  having  been  passed  round 
to  all  the  members  of  the  mission  for  revisal, 
was  brought  back  to  me  by  Mr.  Russell,  with 
an  alteration,  which,  lie  said,  was  desired,  not 
by  him,  but  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  say,  instead  of 
“we  offered,”  “a  majority  of  us  determined  to 
offer.” 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Russell  wrote  a 
separate  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
slating  that  he  should  thereafter  communi- 
cate the  views  which  led  the  minority  to 
differ  with  the  majority  on  that  question. 
Accordingly,  on  the  15th  February  1815, 
while  Mr.  Clay  and  himself  were  together 
in  Paris,  he  wrote  a long  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  of  difference,  and  ani- 
madverting upon  the  position  assumed  by 
the  majority.  In  a publication  made  in 
Boston  on  the  27th  June,  1822,  Mr.  Rus- 


selL  said,  “To  the  only  member  of  the 
Mission  who  had  a direct  interest  in  the 
case,  [meaning  Mr.  Clay,]  I did  show  at 
the  time  the  letter  written  at  Paris.” 
When  it  is  considered,  that  the  alteration 
of  the  joint  letter  of  the  Commissioners 
at  Ghent,  was  not  desired  by  Mr.  Russell, 
but  by  Mr.  Clay,  it  appears  singular  that 
the  former  should  have  taken  so  much  pains 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  difference  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority.  Be  the 
true  reason  what  it  may,  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Adams  considered  it  a 
joint  contrivance  of  Messrs.  Rnasell  and 
Clay  to  effect  his  political  ruin. 

Mr.  Russell’s  Letter  was  marked  Ci  Pri- 
vate,” as  if  intended  to  be  seen  only  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  expected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Madison  as  President  and  might 
select  Mr.  Adams  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
thereby  placing  him  in  the  line  of  “safe  pre- 
cedents’’ for  the  Presidency.  It  appears 
to  have  been  mislaid  and  forgotten.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  elected  President  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Clay's  friends  were  not  at  all  pleased 
with  this  arrangement.  The  Kentucky 
Reporter,  Mr.  Clay’s  peculiar  organ  in 
Kentucky,  then  edited  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  his  fami- 
ly, on  the  1 4th  July,  1818,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language : viz. 

“Mr.  Adams  is  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  presses  as  the  heir  apparent,  the 
next  successor  to  the  Presidency.  Since  the 
principle  was  introduced,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  degeneracy  in  the  Chief  Magistrate; 
and  the  prospect  of  still  greater  degeneracy, 
is  strong  and  alarming.  Admit  die  people 
should  acquiesce  in  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  high  office;  who 
again  will  he  choose  as  his  successor?  Will 
it  be  Josiah  Quincy,  H.  G.  Otis,  or  Rufus 
King?  An  aristocrat,  at  least,  if  not  a trai- 
tor, will  be  our  portion.” 

From  all  the  politicians  who  were  near- 
ly allied  to  Mr.  Clay,  were  heard  expres- 
sions exhibiting  their  dissatisfaction  and 
•distrust  of  Mr.  Adams.  When  in  1819, 
the  Treaty  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Adams 
as  Secretary  of  State,  which  secured  Flori- 
da to  the  United  States  and  ceded  Texas 
to  Spain,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  in  open  op- 
position. In  March  1820,  he  offered  reso- 
lutions against  the  Treaty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  made  a speech  against 
it.  He  did  more.  By  private  letters  he 
created  distrust  of  Mr.  Adams’  integrity 
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and  patriotism  as  a negotiator.  One  of 
those  letters  dated  16th  April.  1820,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  the  Western  Ar- 
gus, found  its  way  to  the  public  in  1828, 
and  contains  the  following  paragraph:  viz. 

“There  is  a rumor  in  the  City  which  will 
astonish  you,  in  regard  to  the  conclusion  of 
that  treaty.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  coming  from  high  authori- 
I ty,  that,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  known  to  Mr.  Adams  that  we  could 
have  obtained  more  than  was  conveyed  to  us; 
that  is,  that  the  Spanish  negotiator  was  allow- 
ed by  his  instructions,  to  grant  us  more,  but 
that  less  was  taken,  because  the  Spanish  min- 
ister declared,  if  he  went  up  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  should  be  afraid  of  some  personal 
injury,  upon  his  return  home!  What  will 
you  in  the  West  think  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy  which  consents  to  surrender  an  import- 
ant part  of  our  territory  from  such  a motive?” 

What  followed  in  the  West,  Mr.  Adams 
himself  describes  in  his  book  on  the  Fishe- 
ries and  the  Mississippi,  first  page  of  the 
Introduction:  viz. 

“In  the  course  of  last  summer,  (of  1821) 

I was  apprized  by  a friend,  that  rumors  very 
unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  even  for  integ- 
rity, were  industriously  circulated  in  the 
western  country.  That  it  was  said  I had 
made  a proposition  at  Ghent  to  grant  to  the 
British  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi, 
in  return  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
that  this  was  represented  as,  at  least,  a high 
misdemeanor.”  “He  said,  the  proposal  was 
to  be  represented  (as  an  offence)  so  that  it 
was  charged  exclusively  upon  me;  and  that  I 
should  hear  more  about  it  ere  long.” 

In  January,  1822,  the  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  Ghent  Negotiation  were  called 
for,  and  in  February  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Adams  says,  that  while 
these  documents  were  lying  on  the  table,  “the 
correspondence  from  Washington,  and  the 
newspapers  indoctrinated  by  it,  had  not  been 
equally  inactive.  Through  these  channels, 
the  public  was  assured,  that  the  proposal  of 
offering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for 
the  fisheries  had  been  made  by  me;  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  uniformly  declared  that  he  would 
not  sign  the  treaty  with  such  an  article  in  it; 
and  that  the  proposal  had  been  finally  set 
aside  by  Mr.  Bayard’s  haring  changed  sidis.. 
and  eome  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority .» • 

In  April  1822,  through  some  mysteri- 
ous influence  never  yet  explained,  Mr. 
Russell’s  private  letter,  written  in  1815, 
was  called  for  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; but  it  was  said  to  have  been  lost  or 
mislaid.  Mr.  Russell,  however,  furnished 
a duplicate,  and  in  Jane  the  eall  was  re- 
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newed.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  B.  Hardin, 
a member  of  the  House  from  Kentucky,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  this  letter 
“would  show  the  western  people,  in  what 
manner  their  interests  were  disregarded  or 
sacrificed;  that  the  Commissioners  [at 
Ghent]  offered  to  give  up  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  secure  the  Fisheries 
of  the  East.” 

Mr.  Russell’s  original  letter  was  now 
found,  and  with  the  duplicate  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Adams  who  detected  many 
differences  between  them  which  he  expos- 
ed in  a severe  commentary.  The  two 
papers  and  the  commentary  were  all  sent 
to  the  House,  and  the  effect  was  to  dis- 
credit Mr.  Russell  altogether.  Mr.  Adams 
followed  up  the  advantage  which  he  had 
obtained  by  Mr.  Russell’s  alterations  of  his 
letter,  repeatedly  insinuating  as  well  in  his 
commentary’  as  in  subsequent  publications, 
that  he  considered  Mr.  Clay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  scheme.  A single  extract 
from  his  Book  on  the  Fisheries  and  the 
Mississippi,  page  25-1,  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  this  point : viz. 

“The  perusal  of  Mr.  Russell’s  duplicate, 
disclosed  to  me  the  mystery  of  ruin  which 
had  been  brewing  against  me,  from  the  very 
day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  o f Ghent 
it  was  by  representations  like  those  of  that 
letter,  that  the  minds  of  my  fellow-citizens 
in  the  west,  had  for  a succession  of  years  been 
abused  and  ulcerated  against  me.  That  let- 
ter, indeed,  inculpated  the  whole  majority  of 
the  mission  of  Ghent;  but  subsidiary  slander 
had  performed  its  part  of  pointing  all  the 
guilt  and  fastening  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
crime  upon  me.” 

So  direct  were  Mr.  Adams’  allusions  to 
Mr.  Clay  as  the  author  of  a dishonorable 
intrigue  to  destroy  him,  that  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  come  before  the  public.  Mr. 
Adams’  book  reviewing  the  controversy, 
Was  published  about  the  1st  October  1S22. 
in  December  of  that  year,  the-  following 
letter  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer : viz. 

Lexington,  16th  Nov.  1S22. 

“Gentlemen:  I have  witnessed,  with  very 
great  regret,  the  unhappy  controversy  which 
has  arisen  between  two  of  my  late  colleagues 
at  Ghent.  In  the  course  of  the  several  publi- 
cations of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion,  and 
particularly  in  the  appendix  to  a pamphlet, 
which  has  been  recently  published  by  the 
honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  I think  there 
are  some  errors  (no  doubt  unintentional,)  both 
as  to  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  opinion. 


in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Ghent,  relat- 
ing to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
certain  liberties  claimed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  fisheries,  and  to  the  part  which  I bore 
in  those  transactions.  These  important  inte- 
rests are  now  well  secured,  and,  as  it  respects 
that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  left 
as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  same  firm  footing, 
with  the  navigation  of  all  other  rivers  of  the 
confederacy,  live  hope  may  be  confidently 
cherished,  that  it  never  will  hereafter  be  deem- 
ed a fit  subject  of  negotiation  with  any  foreign 
power.  An  account,  therefore,  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  negoiiations  at  Ghent,  on  these 
two  subjects,  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  the 
present  or  future  security  of  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  and  is  only  interesting  as  apper- 
taining to  its  past  history.  With  these  im- 
pressions, and  being  extremely  unwilling  to 
present  myself  at  any  time  before  the  public, 
I had  almost  resolved  to  remain  silent,  and 
thus  expose  myself  to. the  inference  of  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  correctness  of  all  the  state- 
ments made  by  both  my  colleaguesybut  I have 
on  more  reflection,  thought,  that  it  may  be 
expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a duty 
on  my  part,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  to- 
wards a full  and  faithful  understanding  of  the 
transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, f will,  at  some  time  more  propitious  than 
the  present,  to  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, and  when  there  can  be  no  misin- 
terpretation of  motives,  lay  before  the  public 
a narrative  of  those  transactions  as  I under- 
stood them.  I will  not,  at  this  time,  be  even 
provoked  (it  would  at  any  time  be  inexpressibly 
painful  to  me,  to  find  it  necessary) . to  enter 
the  field  of  disputation  with  either  of  my  late 
colleagues. 

“'As  to  that  part  of  the  official  correspon- 
dence at  Ghent,  which-  had  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  prior  to  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress; 1 certainly  knew  of  no  public  conside- 
rations, requiring  it  to  be  withheld  from  gene- 
ral inspection.  But  I had  no  knowledge  of 
the  intention  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Floyd,  to 
call  for  it,  nor  of  the  call  itself,  through  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  I saiv  it  an- 
nounced in  the  public  prints.  Nor  had  I any 
knowledge  of  the  subsequent  call  which  v\,as 
made  for  (he  letter  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, or  the  intention  to  make  it,  until  I derived 
it  from'  the  same  channel. 

“I  will  thank  you  to  publish  this  note  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  and  to  accept  assu- 
rances of  the  high  respect  of  your  obedient 
servant,  H,  CLAY.” 

The  next  day  the  following  reply  appear- 
ed in  the  same  paper  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“ Gentlemen:  In  your  paper  of  yesterd  .y 
1 have  observed  a note  from  Mr.  Henry  Clay, 
which  requires  some. notice  from  me. 
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“After  expressing  the  regret  of  the  writer 
at  the  unhappy  controversy  which  has  arisen 
between  two  oi  his  late  colleagues  at  Ghent, 
it  proceeds  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
several  publications  of  which  it  has  been  the 
occasion,  and  particularly  in  the  appendix  to 
the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  me,  “he 
tmnks  there  are  some  errors,  ("no  doubt  .unin- 
tentional,) both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and  mat 
ters  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  transactions 
at  Ghent  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  certain  liberties  claimed  by 
tue  unite u States  in  fbe  fisheries,  and  to  the 
part  which  he  bore  in  those  transactions.” 
concurring  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  regret 
that  the  controversy  should  ever  have  arisen, 
a have  only  to  find  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion, that  from  the  seed  time  of  1SH  to  the 
harvest  of  J 8-2-2,  th,e  contest  was  never  of  mv 
seeking,  and  that  since  I lave  been  drawn 
into  if,  whatever  I have  said,  written,  or  done 
in  ih  has  bCeh  in  tiie  face  of  day  and  under 
the  responsibility  of  mv  no.me. 

” H«d  Clay  thought  it  advisable,  now 
to  specify  any  error  of  fact  or  of  imputed 
opinion  which,  he  thinks  contained  in  the  ao 


pendix  to  my  pamphlet,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  my  share  in  the  publication,  it  would  have 


>giyen  me  great  pleasure  to  rectify,  by  candid 
acknowledgment,  any  such  error,  of  which, 
£>v  the  light  that  he  would  have -shed  on  the 
subject,  1 should  have  been  convinced.  At 
whatever  period  hereafter,  he' shall  deem  the 
accepted  time  has  come,  to  publish  his  proipis- 
ed  narrative,  I shall,  if  vet  living,  be  ready 
with  equal, cheerfulness,  to  acknowledge  in- 
dicated error,  and  to  vindicate  con  tested' truth. 

“-But,  as  by  the  adjournment  of  that  publi- 
cation to  a period  “ more  propitious  than  the 
present  to  calm-  and  dispassionate  considera- 
lion,  and  when  there  can  be  no  misinterpre- 
tation of  motives,”  it  may  chance  to  'be.post- 
. " ; • until  both  of  us  shall  have -been  summon- 

rd^t-0  account  for  all  our  errors  before  a higher 
tribunal  than  that  of  our  country,  f fee!  my- 
self now  called  upon  to  say,  that  let  the  ap- 
propriate dispositions,  when  and  how  they  will, 
expose  the  open  day  and  . secret  night  of  the 
transactions  at  Ghent,  the  statements  both  ..of 
fact  and  opinion  in  the  papers  which  I have 
written  and  published,  in  relation  to  this  eori- 
troversy,  will,  in  every  particular;  essentia! 
oi  important  to  the  interests  of  the.  nation,  or 
to  uie  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  be  found  to 
aoine  unshaken,  the  test  of  human  scrutiny, 
ci  talents,  and  oflimo.  - J 

“ JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

U Asr;v,-GX0N,  13th  Dec.  1SA2.” 

here  evidently  considered 
i{  ";  "‘a-'  an  hi  this  attack  upon-  him, 

. seod  tii3ie  of  5 814  to  the  har- 

?es\°‘  and  beseems  iohave  been 

inspiret,  with  a prophetic  spirit  as  to  Mr. 


Clay's  exposition.  It  is  likely  to  be  post- 
poned not  only  until  those  gentlemen, 
but  all  of  us  shall  be  summoned  before 
that  higher  tribunal.  \\  hether  his  opin- 
ion oi  Mr.  Clay’s  conduct,  was  well  or  ill- 
founded  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
circumstances : 

In  the  summer  of  LS22,  a somewhat 
elaborate  attack  on  Mr.  Adams  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Editor  of  the  Kentucky  Ar- 
trus,  after,  as  he  stated  to  the  public  in 
iS28,  a consultation  with  Mr.  Clay  at  his 
( house  in  Frankfort.  The  manuscript  was 
I sent  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Lexington,  and  by 
j him  transmitted  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
it  was  published  late  in  the  summer,  or 
early  in  the  fall,  in  a newspaper  called  the 
“Liberty  flail  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,” 
over  the  signature  of  “■  Wayne.’’ 

Mr.  White  desired  to  .know  who  the 
writer  of  “ \f  ayne”  was  ? 

Mr.  Boyd  said,  he  had  always  under- 
stood him  to  be  Mr.  Amos  Kendall. 


Mr.  White.  Certainly. 
The  numbers  of  “ Wayne 


were  writ- 
ten with  the  obvious  purpose  of  promot- 
ing Mr.  Clay’s  views  upomthe Presidency, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  How 
they  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  considered 
his  only  dangerous  rival  in  that  State,  a 
few  extracts' wilt  show.  In  the  third  No. 
are  the  following  passages,: viz  : 

‘‘  Ohio  presents  no  candidate  for  the 
‘ Presidency  at  the. approaching  election. ’’ 
‘‘At  the  head  of  those  whose 
pretensions  are  entitled  to  our  serious 
consideration,  is  John  Quincy  Adams, 

‘ the  present  Secretary  of  State.  Will 
‘ Ohio  choose  him  ?”  * * * 

“Instead  of  opening  new  avenues  for  our 
commerce,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  in  some 
future  tregty,  to  secure  some  paltry  privilege 
to  an  Eastern  interest,  he  would  render  those 
which  already,  exist,  a curse,  rather  than  a 
blessing  ? Our  frontieis  can  testify,  that  we 
-want  not  those  men  at  the  helm  of  the  nation, 

'•'  ho  would,  for  any  consideration,  open  new 
channels  for  British  influence  among  cur 
northern  and  western  Indians.  The  horrors 
oi  past  wars  are  not  forgotten;  and  you  will 
padse  and  count  the  value  of  many  a brave 
man’s  lile,  before  you  raise  to 'power  one 
whose  unfeeling  policy  would  crimson  your 
fresh  fields  with  the  blood  of  your  border 
brethren,  and  light  the  midnight  forest  with 
the  flames  of  their  dwellings.  Men  who 
would  think  of  concessions  so  disastrous,  arc 
unworthy  the  support  of  Ohio:  much  more  so, 
are  those  who  reduce  them  to  a serious  pro- 
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position.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  too  important  to  be  bartered  for  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  British  waters.  It  is  giving 
our  wives  and  children  for  fish,  and  bartering 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  for  money.  Conceal, 
explain,  and  sophisticate  a3  he  will,  this  was 
the  tendency  of  the  proposition,  which  was 
agitated  at  Ghent.  But  was  this  surprising? 
Under  the  same  auspices,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  extensive  provinces  of  the  West, 
adequate  to  the  formation  of  two  States,  was 
given  to  the  Spaniards;  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, one  of  the  most  important  and  weakest 
points  in  the  Union,  was  made  a frontier,  and 
exposed  to^udden  invasion  from  the  adjoin- 
ing empire.  Is  it  a matter  of  deepest  con- 
cern with  us  to  exterminate  the  British  influ- 
ence among  the  northern  and  western  Indians? 
The  blood  of  slaughtered  friends  cries  aloud 
to  us  from  the  ground,  ‘It  is.1  The  policy  of 
Mr.  Adams  introduces  the  British  trader  to 
their  wigwam,  by  opening  to  him,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a treat}',  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  Shall  we  sanction  this  by  sus- 
taining him?  Is  it  a matter  of  the  last  mo- 
ment to  us  to  protect  our  own  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi?  Of  what  value  is 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  to  us,  if  Louisiana  be 
occupied  by  an  enemy?  Fet,  Mr.  Adams  is 
of  the  Administration,  which,  in  the  traffic  of 
territory,  has  made  Louisiana  a frontier. 
With  such  principles,  John  Quincy  Adams 
can  never  receive  the  support  of  Ohio.  He  is 
too  ignorant  of  our  interests,  or  he  disregards 
them.” 

“Wayne,”  No.  4,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage,  viz.: 

“The  importance  of  having  a Western 
man  in  the  National  Councils,  as  well  as  in 
all  those  situations  where  the  interests  of  this 
section  of  the  Union  are  brought  in  question, 
was  never  so  strongly  exemplified,  as  in  the 
transactions  attending  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
It  was  proposed  to  open  the  Mississippi, 
through  its  whole  extent,  to  the  navigation  of 
British  subjects,  thus  giving  them  the  most 
direct  access  to  those  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians  which  border  on  our  northern 
and  western  frontier.  That  any  American 
statesman  should,  for  a moment,  have  enter- 
tained so  fatal  a project,  is  as  strange  as  the 
fact  is  alarming.  To  the  presence  of  an  able 
western  man,  may  we  attribute  the  defeat  and 
abandonment  of  that  atrocious  proposal. 
But  for  the  exertions  of  Henry  Clay,  the 
seeds  of  war  might  now  have  been  sowing, 
alongour  northern  and  western  borders,  which 
at  no  distant  day, would  have  produced  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  tears  and  blood.  He  found  that 
a majority  had  resolved  to  make  the  fatal  pro- 
position. With  a firmness  which  should  en- 
dear him  to  the  people  of  the  West,  he  pro- 
tested that  hejjwould  sign  no  treaty  which  con- 


tained a stipulation  so  repugnant  to  his  coun- 
try’s honor,  and  so  dangerous  to  her  peace. 
This  firmness  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
illustrious  and  lamented  Bayard  changed  his 
mind,  and  then  the  West  was  saved.  The 
danger  we  thus  escaped,  should  sink  deep  into 
our  hearts,  and  teach  us  a lesson  as  lasting  as 
our  lives.” 

That  these  Numbers  went  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Clay  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, is  proved  by  his  own  letter  to  the 
author,  which  appears  among  the  devel- 
opemenls  of  1&2S,  dated  Lexington,  23d 
June,  1822.  In  that  letter,  he  says  : 

“ Bear  Sir:  I received  your  obliging 
1 fayor  of  the  20th  instant,  and  thank  you 
1 most  sincerely  for  the  friendly  sentiments 
‘ towards  me  which  it  contains.  Mr.  T. 
1 Crittenden  has  retained  the  production 
‘ which  accompanied  it,  and  which  he  has 
‘ undertaken  to  divide  and  to  dispose  of 
‘ in  his  place  of  residence  ^Cincinnati] 
4 according  to  our  wishes.” 

It  was,  therefore,  Mr.  Clay  himself, 
more  than  any  other  man,  who  caused 
these  heavy  charges  against  .Mr.  Adams  to 
be  brought  before  the  public.  He,  more 
than  any  other  man,  knew  whether  they 
were  just  or  not,  having  been  the  “able 
western  man”  who,  at  Ghent,  was  alledg- 
ed  to  have  saved  the  West  from  these  dire 
calamities.  Did  he  not  believe  the  charges? 
I will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  he  did 
or  did  not.  Others  were  induced  to  be- 
lieve them  through  his  agency,  and  this 
was  what  Mr.  Adams  called  “ subsidiary 
slander,’’  which  “ had  performed  its  part, 
ot  pointing  all  the  guilt  and  fastening  all 
the  responsibility  upon”  him. 

“Wayne”  was  published  sometime  be- 
fore Mr.  Ciay’s  Letter  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  in  which  he  expressed 
so  much  regret  at  the  controversy  which  had 
arisen  between  two  of  his  colleagues  about 
this  affair  at  Client,  and  declared  he  would 
not  “be  even  provoked”  at  that  time  “to  en- 
ter the  field  of  disputation”  with  either  of 
them.  Butlie  did  not,afterthoje  publications,, 
cease  privately  to  encourage  and  extend 
the  attacks  on  Mr.  Adams,  growing  onto! 
that  negotiation,  and  by  Mr.  Russell’s  tetter 
brought  before  the  public.  In  consequence 
of  information  received  from  Mr.  Clay  as 
stated  by  the  author  of  “Wayne,”  he  wrote 
a series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams, 
reviewing  his  publications  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Clay,  which  were 


published  in  the  Frankfort  Argus  in  1823. 
The  spirit  of  these  letters  will  be  shown 
by  a few  extracts.  In  the  2d  Letter  are 
the  following  passages,  viz.: 

“Either  you  have  never  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  inform  yourself  relative  to  the  great 
national  western  interests,  which  have  been 
committed  to  your  charge,  or  you  have  mis- 
represented and  concealed  facts,  as  you  knew 
them  to  exist.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
your  acknowledged  habits  of  industry  and  re- 
search, leave  little  room  for  you  to  cover  your 
errors  on  this  point,  with  the  mantle  of  igno- 
rance. 

* * 

“It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Clay  <o  think  dif- 
ferently and  feel  differently  from  what  you 
pretend  to  think,  and  actually  felt,  in  relation  | 
to  admitting  the  British  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact,  that  the  existence  and  use  of 
this  right  had  been  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  disasters  of  our  arms  on  the  north- 
western frontiers,  and  the  exposure  of  all  our 
back  settlements  to  the  relentless  ravages  of  I 
a savage  foe.  He  could  not  forget  the  con-  j 
sequent  murders  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indi-  < 
ana,  and  Ohio,  a catalogue  of  enormities  at  ' 
which  the  heart  sickens.  Remembering  all 
this,  he  could  not  but  wish— nay,  with  his  ar- 
dent and  generous  nature,  he  could  not  but 
urge,  with  much  earnestness — the  policy  and 
justice  of  excluding  the  instigators  of  crimes 
so  horrible,  from  every  avenue  of  access  to 
their  willing  instruments.  Nor  could  he  but 
feel  differently  from  you.  In  consequence  of 
the  unlimited  access  of  British  emissaries  to  our 
Indians  through  the  Mississippi  and  other 
channels,  more  of  Kentucky’s  precious  blood 
was  spilt,  than  could  be  purchased  with  every 
fish  that  swims  in  British  waters.  Many  dear 
friends,  and  one  near  connexion  of  Mr.  Clay, 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  Indian  tomahawk, 
made  on  British  anvils.  When  he  departed 
for  Europe,  he  left  a social  circle,  and  even  a 
family,  clothed  in  mourning  for  these  victims 
ofBiitish  influence  over  savage  minds.  Pass- 
ing from  the  midst  of  the  mourners  and  the 
maimed,  how  could  he  feel  as  you  did,  who, 
far  distant  from  your  bleeding  country,  en- 
grossed with  the  events  ofanother  hemisphere, 
and  admiring  ‘the  Titus  of  his  age,’  scarce- 
ly heard  the  thunder  of  war  rolling  over  the 
heads  of  your  countrymen,  below  the  western 
horizon.  It  was  surely  natural  that  he  and 
you  should  feel  differently.  You  ought  there- 
fore, to  have  excused  Mr.  Clay’s  zeal,  against 
once  more  admitting  the  British  traders 
among  our  Indians,  and  hazarding  a renewal 
of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Pigeon  roost,  the 
River  Raisin,  and  fort  Meigs.  He  could  not 
calculate  so  coolly  as  you.  If,  in  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  recent  Anglo-Indian  murders. 


he  preferred  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens 
to  all  the  fish  which  might,  perchance,  be 
caught  within  three  miles  of  the  British  coast, 
you  ought  to  have  considered,  that  his  mind 
was  not  in  a condition  coolly  to  weigh  dol- 
lars against  blood  ; and  surely  you  would  ra- 
j ther  have  excused  him  as  a generous  enth«- 
siast,  than  censured  him  for  compromitting 
the  interests  ofhis  country.” 

The  4th  Letter  contains  the  followiag 
passage,  viz.: 

“By  facts,  by  the  rights  of  your  country, 
and  by  your  own  assertions,  we  have  proved, 

1 that  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  at  Ghent, 
the  British  Government  possessed  no  territo- 
ry on  the  Mississippi,  and  that,  consequently, 
that  river  was  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  supporting  and 
voting  for  Mr.  Galiatin’s  proposition,  you 
I therefore  committed  a violation  of  the  very 
I letter  of  your  instructions;  and  your  declara- 
| tions  at  the  time,  as  well  as  subsequently,  to 
[the  British  Government,  prove  that  you  did 
it  knowingly.” 

The  7th  Letter  contains  the  followiag 
passage,  viz.: 

“ It  was  not  without  astonishment,  that  we 
I discovered  how  presumptuously,  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  pages,  you  have  sported  with 
your  own  character  for  consistency,  and  with 
<he  credulity  of  your  countrymen.  That  one 
who  writes  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity, 
should  forget  in  page  104  what  he  had  said  in 
page  100,  is  hardly  credible;  but  that  any 
man  who  has  the  least  regard  for  his  own 
reputation,  should,  with  his  memory  and  his 
senses  fresh  about  him,  have  the  hardihood 
wilfully  to  involve  himself  in  the  grossest  con- 
tradictions, staggers  all  human  belief.  We 
rather  suppose  that  with  a vivid  fancy  and 
powerful  intellect,  you  invent  as  you  pass 
along,  premises  and  arguments  to  suit  a pre- 
determined conclusion,  on  which  you  strike 
as  certainly,  and  with  a course  as  crooked,  as 
the  lightning  falls  upon  its  destined  object.” 

The  8tli  Letter  contains  the  following, 
viz.: 

“We  have  pointed  out  many  of  your  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions,  both  in  ar- 
gument and  language ; have  exhibited  your  , 
concealments  and  perversions  of  known  facts; 
have  shown  you  vainly  endeavoriug  to  shelter 
youTself  from  censure  by  testing  the  meaning 
of  your  instructions  by  the  claims  of  our  ene- 
my, making  the  boundaries  and  territory  of 
your  country,as  well  as  our  right  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi,  a conditional  grant,  the  con- 
dition of  which  we  have  expressly  refused  to 
fulfil,  arguing  against  the  rights  of  independ- 
ent nations  in  favor  of  British  monopoly,  artd 
jeopardizing  our  rights  to  the  whole  fisheries, 


by  making  them  dependant  on  a contested 
principle. 

“ In  fine, we  have  shown  that  your  boasted 
publications  relative  to  the  Ghent  mission, 
are  full  of  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and 
contradictions;  and  that  the  injustice  of  your 
denunciations  against  your  colleagues  of  the 
minority,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  elo- 
quence and  boldness  with  which  they  are 
uttered/’  ' -- 

s * • * . ’•»  :»  * 

••  Ily  the  past, 'by  the  present,  by.  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  Government,  and.  by  v’our 
own  conduct,  we  have  shown  that  the  riaviga-l 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  was,  and,  would  have 
continued  to  be,' useful  to  British  subjects,  and 
fraught  with  innumerable  dangers  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  We  hold  you  "as 
the  author,  at  least  in  mind,  of  all  the  evils 
which  would  have  flowed,  from  this  disastrous 
concession  ; and  in  rendering  you^hat  justice 
which  you  demand,- from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West,  we  shall  show  you,  by  our  v oice 
and  our  vote,  that  we  consider  your  course  a.t 
Ghent,  and  still  more  your  vindication  in  18?2, 
as  full  proof  that  your  views  are  too  narrow,' 
your  feelings. too  sectional,  and  your  temper 
too  vindictive;,  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
free  people/’-  - 

In  the.  9th  L.etter  the  author  undertakes 
to  prove  Sir,  Adams’-  hostility:  to  the  'West 
by  a variety  of  other  acts.  The  following 
is  ail  extract,  viz.: 

“ The  purchase  of  -Louisiana  was- the  first, 
great  incident,  which  gave  vent,  ip  public  acts, 
fa  your. host  lie  feelings  towards  the"  western 
country.  Elected  by  the  Federal  party  in 
Massachusetts,  who  openly  avowed  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  our  national  limits,  j-.ou 
then  held  a seat  jn'yhe  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  have  been  unri'atuik;!,  had 
you  hot  participated  in  the  feelings  of  a parly 
of  which  you  were  a leader  and  a favorite. 
Accordingly,  we-  find  you,  as- a Senator,  vot- 
ing against  ,a  bill  enabling  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  Louisiana;  .against' extend- 
ing the  laws-of  the  United  States  to  the  terri 
tory ; against  dividing  it  into  two  territories, 
for  the  greater  convenience  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people ; against  the  power 
of  Congress  to  tax  it,  for  purposgs'-cf  Govern- 
ment; and  even  against  opening  post  roads. to 
New  Orleans,  through  life  Indian  country, 
within  6ur  former  territories!” 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the- elo- 
quence -and  power  with  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  denounced  in  these  letters.  Although 
they  were  certainly  not  Mr.  Clay’s  produc- 
tions, they  probably  derived  a portion  of 
their  force  from  his  suggestions,  and  certain- 
ly his  rlioney  and  influence  gave  them  cir- 
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culation.  As  testified  befre  the  Senate  of 
Kentucky,  he  offered  the  author  fifty  dol- 
lars to  aid  him  in  printing  a pamphlet  edi- 
tion, and  afterwards  paid  one  hundred  for 
that  , object  to  another  printer.  These  facts 
were  proved  before  the  Senate  of  Kentucky 
in  January,  1828; 

“ William  Tanker  was  called  and  sworn. 
A pamphlet  was  shown  to  him,  entitled  “ Let- 
ters to  John  Quincy  Adams,  relative  to  the 
Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  first -published 
in  the  Argus  of  Western  America,  revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Amos  Kendall,”  and  he  was 
asked  whether  he  printed  it.  He  replied  that 
he  did.  He  was  asked  whether  Mr.  Clay 
paid  any  part  of  the  expense.  He  replied 
that  he  did  pay  ft,  100;  that  he.  Tanner,  under- 
took to  print  the.  pamphlet  by  subscription; 
that  Air,  Kendal!  told  him  Mr.  Clay  riad  pro- 
posed to  him  to  print  it  and  offered  to  pay' 
part  of  the  expenses  ; that  he  had  taken  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Kendall  to  Mr.  Clay;  that 
.Mr.  Clay  conversed  with  him  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  the  pamphlet,  and  the  sub- 
scription for  it;  that  he  told  him  to  go  to  Mr, 
Thomas  Smith,  who  Would'  hand  him  $75, 
and  that  if  he  should  not . be  remunerated  by- 
the 'subscriptions,  to  cal  ton  him  and  he  would 
pay  him.  the  balance  of  the-  expense  ; .that  he 
called  on  Mr.  Smith  who  paid  him  the  money; 
that  the  subscriptions  falling  short,  he  again 
called  on 'Mr.  Clay,  who  sent  him  tp  Mr.  Smith 
for  $25  more.  The  pamphlet  was  .printed  in 
the  latter  part  of  1-823.” 

Mr.  White  (Mr.  B.  yielding  the  floor) 
remarked  that  Mr.  Tanner  was  now  a 
thorough-going:  Democrat,  and  an  editor 
of  one  of  the  most,  full-bioodc.d  Demo- 
cratic papers  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  that  was  true,  but  he 
had  never  known  ot  iris  testimony  having 
been  contradicted  then  or  since. 

Mr.  Clay’s  direct  agency  in  giving,  the 
pamphlet  circulation  was  proved  in  1828, 
by  the  publication  of  a Letter  from  him  to 
'the  author,  of  which  the  following. is  an 
extract,  viz. : 

“Dear  Sib:  Several  inquiries  have  been 
made  about  your  pamphlet  on  the  Fisheries 
by  members  of  Congress,  arid  I have  promis- 
ed to  request  a copy  to,  be  sent  to  Mr.  David 
Lioane,  of  , the  Ohio  Senate,  at  Columbus; 
another  to  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Storrs,  and 
another  to  the  Hon.  John  Sloarie,  here.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  have  them  forwarded?” 

These  facts  show  the  hostility  existing 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay.  They 
show  that  Mr.  Clay  was, himself  active  in 
destroying  Mr.  Adams’  character  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  West,  not  only  as  a politi- 


<cian,  but  as  a truthful,  honest,  and  patri- 
otic man;  and  that  Mr.  Adams  knew  it. 
They  show  that,  well  understanding  each 
other,  Mr.  Clay  was  under  a promise  to 
expose  Mr.  Adams’  conduct  at  Ghent,  and 
that  Mr.  Adams  held  him  at  defiance.  This 
was  their  personal  attitude  towards  each 
other  when  the  popular  vote  was  given  for 
President  in  18-24. 

THE  CABINET  SUCCESSION. 

But  there  was  a general  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  were  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Adams,  totally  imcompatible 
with  giving  him  their  support  in  that  elec- 
tion. It  grew  out  of  the  position  Mr. 
Adams  held  as  a member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet.  So  quietly  had  the  Secretary  of 
State  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
that  many  Republicans  began  to  be  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  that  this  might  become  the 
regular  order  of  succession,  and  that  each 
President  would  virtually  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor, the  whole  power  and  patronage  of 
the  Administration  being  steadily  devoted 
to  the  object  of  making  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet  the  next  President. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  early  as  July, 
18 IS,  the  Reporter,  Mr.  Clay’s  organ  at 
Lexington,  said,“  Mr.  Adams  is  designat- 
ed byr  the  President  and  his  presses  as  the 
heir  apparent — the  next  successor  to  the 
Presidency.  Since  the  principle  was  in- 
troduced there  has  been  a rapid  degenera- 
cy in  the  Chief  Magistrate  ; and  the  pros- 
pect of  still  greater  degeneracy  is  strong 
and  alarming,”  See. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1824  may 
be  said  to  have  been  opened  by  Mr.  Clay’s 
friends  in  1821  or  1822.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  latter  year,  a series  of  essays  ascrib- 
ed, I know  not  how  justly,  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
own  pen,  appeared  in  the  Frankfort  Ar- 
gus, advocating  his  pretensions.  In  his 
introductory  number  the  writer  held  the 
following  language,  viz.: 

“The  National  Intelligencer  is  not,  pre- 
cisely, the  most  fitting  paper  to  issue  this 
edict  commanding  silence.  It  might,  indeed, 
suit  the  taste  of  their  official  patrons  and  em- 
ployers, that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
published  on  this  subject.  They  may  prefer, 
that  the  prescribed  line  of  legitimacy,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  heir  apparent  should  be 
translated  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Palace,  be  preserved  unbroken  and  entire. 
But  they  ought  to  remember  the  practice  of 
Some,  by  which  the  Caesars  themselves,  to 
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.secure  that  tranquillity  which  the  Editors 
I of  the  Intelligencer  so  much  desire,  pro- 
I vided  beforehand  for  the  imperial  succes- 
sion, has  not  yet  been  engrafted  on  our  Con- 
stitution.'’ 

In  July,  1824,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  Ohio,  published  an  Address  signed  by 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Vance,  as  chairman,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which 
they  supported,  and  intended  to  adhere  to 
him.  Their  “ first  object”  in  bringing  him 
forward,  as  stated  by  themselves,  was  as 
follows:  viz. 

“The  considerations  here  briefly  hinted, 
determined  many  of  the  most  reflecting  citi- 
i zens  of  the  country  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
no  member  of  the  present  executive  cabinet 
ought  to  be  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe; 
and  this  determination  was  formed  without 
any  disrespect  to  the  talents  or  character  of 
the  incumbents  themselves.  It  rested  upon 
public  principle  and  upon  public  duty,  and 
upon  these  alone.  In  looking  around  for 
some  person  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  executive  administration  of 
the  national  government,  a large  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  West,  naturally  directed 
their  attention  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky.” 

“ Were  Mr.  Clay  withdrawn,  the  result,  as 
to  the  election  by  the  electors,  would  most 
probably  be  the  same;  or  if  it  were  not,  it 
would  place  in  the  Presidential  chair  one  of  the 
present  cabinet;  an  event  which  it  was  the  first 
object  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  prevent; 
not  in  reference  to  the  men,  but  the  principle. 
Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  in  the  persuasion 
that  all  his  fellow-citizens,  entertaining  the 
same  general  views,  would  unite  in  his  support. 
Had  this  been  the  case;  had  this  union  taken 
place,  his  election  by  the  electors,  would  have 
been  certain.  It  is  the  clear  conviction  of  his 
supporters,  that  the  object  of  nominating  him, 
can  only  be  attained  by  adhering  to  him,  that 
to  abandon  him,  is  to  abandon  that  object;  and 
under  this  conviction,  they  have  adopted  the 
resolution  to  adhere  to  him,  as  the  dictate  of 
duty  and  of  patriotism,” 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation, 
that  among  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  generally, 
a principal  object  in  supporting  him,  if 
not,  as  in  Ohio,  the  very  “first,”  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Cabinet  succession.  To 
that  principle  Mr.  Clay  was  pledged,  as 
far  as  any  candidate  could  be,  in  his  im- 
plied, if  not  express,  assent  to  the  politi- 
cal creed  laid  down  by  his  friends  as  the 
basis  on  which  he  was  supported. 

PREPARES  “to  CONTROL  THE  EVENT.” 

From  Gen.  Jackson’s  popularity  in  the 
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Western  country,  it  became  evident  early 
in  the  year  1824,  that  he  would  carr  yoff  a 
large  portion  of  the  votes  on  which  Mr. 
Clay  had  relied  with  great  confidence, 
rendering  it  doubtful  whether  he  would 
reach  the  House  of  Representatives  as  one 
of  the  three  highest  candidates.  In  one 
of  his  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Western 
Argus,  published  in  1828,  Mr.  Clay, under 
date  of  February  16,  1823,  said: 

“ Judging  from  present  appearances, 
the  contest  will  be  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  me.” 

In  another  Letter,  dated  March  18, 
1824,  he  used  the  following  language, 
viz.: 

“New  York  continues  to  be  a contested 
State.  My  decided  opinion  is  that  it  will 
give  its  support  to  Mr.  Adams  or  to  me,  or 
perhaps  divide  it  between  us;  in  that  case  Mr. 
Crawford  cannot  come  into  the  House.  My 
friends  are  confident  in  the  belief,  that  if  I en- 
ter the  House  as  one  of  the  three  highest,  no 
matter  with  what  associates,  I shall  be  elected. 
If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  Mr.  Crawford 
should  obtain  the  vote  of  New  York,  the  con- 
test for  an  entry  into  the  House,  will  probably 
be  between  Jackson  and  me.  In  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  I have  reasons  to 
count  upon  some  support.  Without  entering 
into  further  particulars,  my  opinion  is,  that 
my  friends  have  every  motive  for  vigorous, 
animated,  and  persevering  exertion.” 

This  shows  that,  instead  of  a contest 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  for  an 
election  by  the  electors,  it  had  now  be- 
come, in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Clay,  a 
struggle  between  him  and  Mr.  Crawford 
or  Gen.  Jackson,  for  entry  into  the  House. 

In  May,  1824,  two  months  after  the  date 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Argus,  his  friends  at  Washington  city 
issued  an  Address,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract,  viz  : 

“If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  Mr.  Clay 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  House,  his 
friends,  having  done  their  duty,  will  be  able, 
loy  concentration , to  control  the  event.  They 
will  hold  in  their  hands  the  balance.  They 
will  determine  between  the  opposing  and  con- 
flicting interests  and  secure  to  the  country  a 
Republican  Administration.” 

“Under  all  the  views  taken,  it  is  determin- 
ed to  recommend  to  his  friends  to  adhere  to 
him  steadily  and  to  await  the  issue  now  de- 
pending before  the  people.” 

The  authorship  of  this  Address  was  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Clay  himself.  That  it  spoke 


his  sentiments  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  he  was  then  in  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  issued,  presiding 
over  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
Speaker.  A design,  “ by  concentration  to 
control  the  event,”  in  the  contingency  of 
his  not  being  returned  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, is  here  avowed  as  the  po- 
licy of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends. 

On  the  15th  of  July  following,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  Ohio  issued  an  Ad- 
dress to  prevent  defection  from  his  sup- 
port, in  consequence  of  the  growing 
strength  of  Gen.  Jackson,  extracts  from 
which  I have  already  submitted. 

In  September,  the  Clay  Committee  in 
Kentucky  issued  an  Address,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  eleciion 
by  the  electors  ; that  the  election  must 
devolve  on  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  that  no  single  candidate  could  in  that 
body  outnumber  the  vote  of  Mr.  Clay. 
They  then  make  the  following  declara- 
tion, viz.: 

“ In  fine,  Mr.  Clay  considers  himself  who! 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  we  as  his 
friends  and  supporters,  believing  him  worthy 
of  our  continued  exertions,  and  that  his  pros- 
pects of  success  are  still  unclouded  and  bright- 
ening, avow  our  determination,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  speak  the  language  of  all  his  friends, 
to  abide  by  our  preference  to  the  last.  If  he 
should  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, we  have  little  doubt  of  his  final  elec- 
tion, with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation;  but  if  any  untoward 
circumstance  should  prevent  his  being  one  of 
the  three  highest,  his  friends  in  Congress,  by 
throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
most  Reptiblican  and  JValional  candidate,  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
political  management,  and  see  that  the  Repub- 
lic sustains  no  injury.” 

The  course  indicated  in  the  Washing- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Kentucky  Addresses  of 
1S24,  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Clay  in 
person.  In  October  he  met  several  of  the 
Kentucky  members  of  Congress  in  Frank- 
fort.  One  of  them,  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Moore, 
made  the  following  statement  in  a Letter 
to  Gen.  John  P.  Yan  Ness,  dated  March 
4,  182S,  viz.: 

“In  that  month,  Mr.  CIayr,  Mr-  Trimble, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  myself,  and  perhaps  oth- 
er members  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  casu- 
ally met  at  Frankfort  during  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  There  Mr.  Ciay,  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  to  me  an  apprehension, 
that  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  House 
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lof  Representatives ; and  observed,  with  seem- 
ing carelessness  of  manner,  that  it  would  be 
best  for  vs,  in  that  case,  to  remain  uncom- 
mitted as  to  our  second  choice." 

Another  of  them,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Wick- 
liffe,  now  Postmaster  General,  in  a Letter 
to  Gen.  Van  Ness,  dated  March  14,  1S28, 
made  the  following  statement,  viz.: 

“ We  entered  pretty  much  at  large  upon 
the  subject.  My  inquiries  were  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  his  prospects  of  getting  a 
portion  of  the  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

I having  formed  the  opinion  that  unless  Mr 
Clay  could  receive  a portion  of  the  votes  of 
that  State,  he  would  not  be  returned  as  one 
of  the  three  highest  candidates.  Mr.  Clay 
replied,  that  his  friends  in  that  State  had  it  in 
j contemplation,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  unite 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  divide 
the  votes  between  himself  and  Mr.  Crawford. 
Of  the  success  of  this  project  he  spoke  doubt- 
lully,  and  remarked  that  he  did  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  result.  In  the  event 
it  should  fail,  it  is  more  than  probable,  said  he, 

I may  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  meet  such  a contingency  my 
friends  must  be  prepared,  and  I think  it  best 
that  they  should  not  hastily  commit  them- 
selves in  their  second  choice.” 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  met  on 
the  1st  November,  1824,  bearing  with 
them  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
People  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson  as  their 
second  choice,  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Clay 
could  not  be  elected.  It  was  apprehend- 
ed that  the  Legislature  might  interfere,  if 
Mr.  Clay  should  be  excluded  from  the 
House,  and  instruct  their  delegation  in 
Congress  to  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson.  That 
result  Mr.  Clay  himself  personally  inter- 
posed to  prevent.  In  February,  1828,  the 
following  declaration  was  made  in  the 
Senate  of  Kentucky,  by  a gentleman  who 
has  ever  stood  high  in  public  estimation, 
viz.: 

‘•'Thomas  D.  Cap.neal,  a Senator,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Pope,  stated,  that  he  had  a con- 
versation with  Mr.  Clay  at  his  room,  a few 
days  before  he  started  for  Washington  City, 
in  the  fall  of  1S24.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  did  not 
like  to  be  instructed  by  the  Legislature  as  to 
his  vote,  should  he  not  be  returned  to  the 
House  as  one  of  the  three  highest,  which  he 
thought  doubtful,  but  wished  to  be  left  entire- 
ly free.  Mr.  Carneal  told  him  he  had  intended 
to  introduce  resolutions  of  instruction  into  the 
Senate  himself,  requesting  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation to  vote  for  General  Jackson,  but  prom- 
ised on  account  of  the  objection  of  Mr.  Clay, 
not  to  do  it  although  he  said  he  must  vote  for 
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them  should  they  be  introduced  by  others. 
Mr.  Clay  said,  in  case  he  were  excluded  from 
the  House,  he  was  wholly  uncommitted  as  to 
his  vote,  and  wished  to  be  left  free.” 

Mr.  Clay  himself  published  a Letter  to 
him  from  Col.  James  Davidson,  another 
member  of  the  Senate  in  1S24,  in  which 
Davidson  said,  that  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Clay  himself,  he  told 
t he  Senate,  while  subsequently  discussing 
the  resolutions  of  instruction,  that  “ all  the 
resolutions  we  could  pass  during  the  whole 
;ession,  would  not  induce  you  [Mr.  Clay] 
to  abandon  what  you  conceived,  to  be  your 
duty,  and  that  I knew  you  could  not  concur 
jvith  a majority  oj  the  Legislature  on  that 
subject."  This  information  Col.  Davidson 
stated  he  had  communicated  to  others, 
among  whom  were  some  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  afterwards  opposod  the 
resolutions. 

Such  were  Mr.  Clay’s  arrangements  “ to 
control  the  event,”  when  the  result  of  the 
election  in  1824  was  announced.  Of  the 
electors  then  chosen,  there  were — 


For  Gen.  Jackson, 

99 

“ Mr.  Adams, 

S4 

“ Mr.  Crawford, 

41 

“ Mr.  Clay, 

37 

As  the  Constitution  confines  the  choice 
of  President,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  three  highest  candidates,  Mr. 
Clay  was  excluded  from  the  competition. 

Of  the  popular  votes  given  in  the  eight 
Western  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi — Gen.  Jackson  received 
6S,067,  Mr.  Clay  43,867,  Mr.  Adams  21,- 
555,  and  Mr.  Crawford  2,330  ; by  which 
it  appears  that  Gen.  Jackson  received  in 
those  States  46,512  votes  more  than  Mr. 
Adams,  24,201  more  titan  Mr.  Clay,  and 
315  more  than  Adams,  Clay,  and  Craw- 
ford, all  combined. 

In  the  ^vvhole  Union  the  popular  votes 
were  : 

For  Gen.  Jackson,  152,951 

“ Mr.  Adams,  105,322 

“ Mr.  Crawford,  47,305 

“ Mr  Clay,  46,66S 

It  hence  appears,  that  Gen.  Jackson  had 
a majority  of  961  over  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Clay  combined. 

Mr.  White  inquired  of  the  gentleman 
what  authority  he  was  reading  from  ? 

I Mr.  Boyd  said,  I am  reading  from  the 
United  States  Telegraph  of  1828,  and 
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quoting  from  the  Address  of  the  Jackson 
Committee,  and  other  documents  therein 
recorded.  No  man  shall  grope  in  the  dark 
after  me. 

How  was  the  popular  vote  in  Ken- 
tucky at  the  electoral  election  of  18:24? 
For  Mr.  Clay  17.331  ; for  Gen.  Jackson 
6,455.  How  many  votes  did  Mr.  Adams 
receive  in  that  State?  Not  one.  I thought 
the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Adams  might  have 
recoived  a few  hundred  votes  in  the  State; 
but  on  recurrence  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, as  well  as  the  Telegraph,  giving 
the  returns,  I do  not  find  one  put  down  in 
his  favor. 

“ To  control  the  event’5  was  now  all 
Mr.  Clay  could  do,  and  that  policy  he 
seems  to  have  steadily  pursued.  The  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  Kentucky  members 
from  committing  themselves  as  to  their 
second  choice,  commenced  by  Mr.  Clay  at 
Frankfort  in  October,  was  continued  in 
Washington  after  his  arrival  here.  Major 
Moore,  in  his  Letter  already  quoted  from, 
makes  the  following  statement,  yiz.r 

“■After  my  arrival  in  the  city,  I was  con- 
fined to  my  room  by  indisposition.  While  in 
this  situation,  Mr.  Clay  called,  and  after  the 
usual  civilities,  told  me,  in  emphatic  terms, 
that  he  had  little  doubt  he  was  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  all 
“we”  (meaning-  the  Kentucky  delegation  in 
Congress)  “had  now  to  do,  was  to  hold  our- 
selves uncommitted,  as  to  our  second  choice,” 
declaring,  “that  we  could  vote  for  either  of 
the  three  candidates,  arid  justify  ourselves  to 
our  constituents.’  ” 

Major  Moore  says  that  the  Hon.  R.  P. 
Henry,  in  1824  .one  of  the  Kentucky 
members,  but  deceased  prior  to  1828,  “de- 
tailed a similar  conversation,  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Clay.” 

KENTUCKY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

In  the  month  of  December  considerable 
sensation  was  produced  in  Kentucky  by 
rumors  from  Washington/,  that  the  vote  of 
the  State  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Adams, 
with  some  view  to  Mr.  Clay’s  aggrandize- 
ment. In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Henry 
Crittenden  offered  in  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  re- 
questing our  members  of  Congress  to  vote 
for  Gen.  Jackson,  and  declaring  him  to  be 
the  second  choice  of  that  State.  A brief 
sketch  of  the  debate  on  these  resolutions, 
on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1824,  which 
was  published  at  the  time,  clearly  shows 


under  what  impressions  the  subject 
discussed. 

Mr.  George  Robertson  (whom  Col.  Dav- 
idson bad  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  that  he  would  not  regard 
any  such  instructions)  moved  to  lay  them 
on  the  table.  Among  the  reasons  given 
by  him  were,  “ that  it  would  be  indelicate 
to  Mr.  Clay  ; that  it  would  lessen  the 
weight  of  Kentucky  in  the  next  Adminis- 
tration ; that  it  was  better  to  leave  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  act  according  to  con- 
tingencies ; that  the  weight  and  import- 
ance of  the  State,  and  the  Western  coun- 
try, could,  in  that  manner,  be  best  secured.” 
“ That  the  resolutions  would  not  only  de- 
grade our  respected  fellow-citizen,  [evi- 
dently meaning  Mr. Clay,]  but  throw  Ken- 
tucky upon  the  electioneering  arena  in 
Congress  completely  handcuffed,55  &l c. 

“Mr.  Shepherd  had  always  been  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  he 
had  no  doubt,  wished  to  defeat  the  resolution,  and 
leave  that  gentleman  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could.  But  he  did  not  wish  the  vote  of  Kentucky 
to  be  bartered  away;  or  that  Mr.  Clay  should  be 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jackson  as 
President.” 

“ Mr.  B Hardin  said  he  knew  that  many  of  our 
members  of  Congress  were  inclined  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Adams,  and  lie  believed  he  would  get  the 
vote  of  Kentucky,  unless  this  House  acted.  Pie 
recapitulated  the  strength  of  Adams  and  Jackson, 
and  believed  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
depended  on  the  vote  of  Kentucky,  and  probably 
on  the  vote  of  this  House  on  this  day.” 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  following 
form,  viz.: 

“Whereas  it  appears  from  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  the  several  States,  and  the  formation 
of  the  electoral  colleges  for  choosing  a President 
of  the  United  States,  that  no  person  will  receive 
a majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  that  Henry 
CJay,  who  was  the  first  choice  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  has  not  received  a sufficient  number 
of  votes  to  bring  him  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  one  of  the  three  highest  from  whom 
the  choice  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  is 
to  be  made — therefore, 

“Resolved,  8,-c.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  o£  the  United 
States,  from  this  State,  be  requested  to  vote  for 
General  Andrew  Jackson  as  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

“ Resolved , as  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature, 
That  General  Andrew  Jackson  is  the  second, 
choice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  next  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States;  that  a very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  State  prefer  General 
Jackson  to  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr. Crawford;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will,  by  com- 
plying with  the  request  herein  signified,  faithfully 
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and  truly  represent  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky.” 

MR.  CLAY  AND  GEN.  JACKSON. 

While  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Adams  stood 
before  the  public  at  open  defiance  with 
each  other,  we  have  evidence  that  the  for- 
mer was  on  friendly  if  not  intimate  terms 
with  Gen.  Jackson.  The  following  state- 
ments were  made  on  oath  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  Kentucky,  viz.: 

“ Oliver  Keene  stated,  that  in  the  fall  of  1824, 
eight  or  ten  days  before  Mr.  Clay  started  for 
Washington  city,  he  asked  Mr.  Clay,  in  conver- 
sation, whether  he  had  written  to  Gen.  Jackson 
to  come  to  his  house  ai  d go  on  to  Washington 
with  him?  Mr.  Clay  said  he  had. 

“Francis  Mc.ilear  stated,  that  on  the  morning 
Mr.  Clay  started  for  Washington,  in  the  fall  of 
1824,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen  he 
heard  Mr.  Clay  say  he  had  written  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son  to  come  through  Lexington  and  go  on  to 
Washington  with  him,  but  had  received  no  an- 
swer, and  had  given  him  out.” 

Gen.  R.  K.  Call , in  a Letter  to  General 
Van  Ness,  dated  Feb.  4,  1S28,  gives  an 
account  of  the  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  Gen.  Jackson  after  the  electoral  elec- 


; military  transactions,  had  been  sincerely  enter- 
tained, and  were  still  held  ; but  that,  being  opin- 
j ions  in  respect  to  public  acts,  they  never  had 
; been  supposed  by  me  to  form  any  just  occasion 
for  private  enmity  between  us,  and  that  none  had 
been  cherished  on  my  part.  Consequently,  there 
j was  no  obstacle  on  my  side  to  a meeting  with  him, 
and  maintaining  a respectful  intercourse.” 

Mr.  Clay  further  says,  he  afterwards 
dined  with  General  Jackson,  and  the  Gen- 
eral with  him,  and  continued  to  exchange 
expressions  of  civility  and  respect. 

THE  EVENT. 

There  were  seemingly  many  reasons,  as 
well  of  a private  as  of  a public  nature,  why 
Mr.  Clay  should  not. vote  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  should  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Clay  had  been  instrumental  in  in- 
jducing  the  people  of  the  West  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  an  unsound  states- 
man, peculiarly  hostile  to  their  interests, 

I and  an  unscrupulous  man. 

| Mr.  Adams  had  denounced  Mr.  Clay  as 
engaged  in  a long-continued  intrigue  to 
destroy  him,  pursuing  his  object  by  cov- 
! ert  and  dishonorable  means. 


tion  in  1824,  in  the  tollowing  words,  viz.:  j 

“As  Gen.  Jackson,  Major  Eaton,  and  myself,  \ 
were  returning  from  the  Capitol,  af'er  passing 
through  the  Rotundo  we  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  j 
Clay,  who  approached  Gen.  Jackson  with  his 
usual  pleasing  address,  and  with  the  following  fa-  I 
miliar  and  friendly  language:  ‘Gen.  Jackson,  I ! 
have  a quarrel  with  you:  why  did  you  not  let' 
me  know  you  were  coming  by  Lexington  ? I cer-  j 
tainly  should  have  waited  for  your  airival.’  And  ! 
to  the  best  of  my  recoileetion  he  added,  1 We  j 
should  have  travelled  together.’  ” 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we  have  ' 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Clay  himself,  that ! 
friendly  relations  had  been  re-established 
between  him  and  Gen.  Jackson  prior  to 
the  election  of  1824.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  public,  in  vindication  of  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  he  speaks  as  follows, 
viz.: 

“ Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  at  the  ] 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1823, 
the  interval  having  passed  without  my  seeing  him. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  here  to  attend  that  session. 

I collected  from  certain  indications  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  a general  amnesty,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  extended  to  me.  He  became 
suddenly  reconciled  with  some  individuals  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a long 
existing  enmity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation,  (all,  I believe,  except  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Gen.  Cocke,)  called  on  me  together 
early  in  the  session,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  1 
understood,  of  producing  a reconciliation  between 
us.”  * - * * * “ I stated 

that  the  opinions  I had  expressed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  General  Jackson’s 


Mr.  Clay  stood  publicly  pledged  to  ex- 
. pose  Mr.  Adams’  errors,  both  ot  fact  and 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  hurled  at  him 
an  indignant  defiance. 

Mr.  Clay’s  personal  relations  with  Gen. 
Jackson  were  those  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Of  Gen.  Jackson’s  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  there  could  be  no  sha- 
dow of  doubt. 

He  had  received  more  electoral  votes 
than  any  other  candidate. 

He  had  received  a large  plurality  of  the 
popular  votes. 

He  was  the  only  candidate,  except  Mr. 
Clay,  who  had  received  any  votes  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  was,  without  question,  the  second 
choice  of  a vast  majority  of  the  American 
People. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was 
not,  a member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Clav  and  his  colleagues  were  re- 
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quested  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  to  vote  for  Gen. 
Jackson  as  the  undoubted  second  choice 
of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Nevertheless,  Air.  Clay  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams,  and  gave  him  the  vote  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  carried  with  him  the  votes  of  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Adams  received  but  12,280  po- 
pular votes  out  of  50,000,  of  Illinois, 
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where  he  received  but  1,542  out  of  4,700, 
and  of  Missouri,  where  h-e  received  but 
311  votes  out  of  2,700. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  people  of  the  entire  West, 
and  particularly  of  Kentucky,  should  have 
been  shocked  and  astounded  on  learning 
that  the  vote  of  that  State  had  been  cast 
for  Mr.  Adams,  and  especially,  as  it  was 
followed  by  that  other  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  offer  by  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Clay  cf  the  office  of i 
Secretary  of  State.  They  felt  mortified 
and  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  their 
feelings  and  their  will  had  been  trampled 
under  foot  and  their  dearest  interests  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  him  whom  they 
had  been  tauo-ht  to  regard  as  their  worst 
enemy;  and  they  awaited  the  return  of  their 
Representatives  to  call  them  to  a strict 
account. 

THE  MOTIVE. 

A few  days  prior  to  the  election,  rumors 
of  an  attempt  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  buy  the  Presidency,  by  offering  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Clay, 
were  rife  at  Washington.  These  rumors 
were  brought  before  the  public  by  a Let- 
ter from  Washington  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Columbian  Observer,  a newspaper  then 
printed  in  Philadelphia.  That  Letter  was 
as  follows,  viz.: 

“ Washington,  Jan.  25,  1825. 

“Dear  Sir:  I take  up  nay  pen  to  inform  you  of 
■one  of  the  most  disgraceful  transactions  that  ever 
-covered  with  infamy  the  Republican  ranks.  Would 
you  believe  that  men  professing  Democracy  could 
be  found  base  enough  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  of  Liberty?  "Vet,  strange  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  less  true.  To  give  you  a full  history  of  this 
transaction  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a letter. 
I shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  such  a bargain  as  can  only  be 
equalled  bv  the  famous  Burr  conspiracy  of  1801. 
Tor  some  time  past  the  friends  of  Clay  have  hint- 
ed that  they,  like  the  Swiss,  would  fight  for  those 
who  would  pay  best.  Overtures  litre  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the 
friends  of  Clay , offering  him  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  his  aid  to  elect  Adams.  And 
the  friends  of  Clay  gave  this  information  to  the 
friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted,  that  if  the  friends 
of  Jackson  would  offer  the  same  price  they  would 
close  with  them.  But  none  of  the  friends  of 
Jackson  would  descend  to  such  barter  and  sale. 
It  was  not  believed  by  any  of  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son  that  this  contract  would  be  ratified  by  the 
members  from  the  States  who  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Clay.  I was  of  opinion,  when  I first  heard  of  this 
transaction,  that  men  professing  any  honorable 
principle  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  transferred, 
like  the  planter  does  his  negroes,  or  the  fanner 


his  team  and  horses.  No  alarm  was  excited ; we 
believed  the  Republic  was  safe.  The  nation  hav- 
ing delivered  Jackson  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
backed  by  a large  majority  of  their  votes,  there 
was,  on  my  mind,  no  doubt  that  Congress  would 
lespond  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  by  electing  the 
individual  they  had  declared  to  be  their  choice. 
Contrary  to  this  expectation,  it  is  now  ascertained 
to  a certainty,  that  Henry  Clay  has  transferred  his 
interest  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  As  a considera- 
tion of  this  abandonment  of  duty  to  his  constitu- 
ents, it  is  said  anil  believed,  should  this  unhappy 
coalition  prevail,  Clay  is  to  be  appointed  Secretary 
of  State.  I have  no  fears  on  my  mind  ; I am  clear- 
ly of  opinion  we  shall  defeat  every  combination. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  must  prevail,  or  there 
is  an  end  to  Liberty.” 

To  this  Letter  Mr.  Clay  responded  as 
follows  : 

“A  CARD. 

“I  have  seen,  without  any  other  emotion  than 
that  of  ineffable  contempt,  the  abuse  which  has 
been  poured  out  upon  me  by  a scurrilous  paper 
printed  in  this  city,  and  by  other  kindred  prints 
and  persons,  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  Editor  of  one  of  those  prints,  ushered 
forth  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Columbian  Ob. 
server,  for  which  I do  not  subscribe,  and  which  I 
have  not  ordered,  has  had  the  impudence  to  trans- 
mit to  me  his  vile  paper  of  the  28th  inst.  In  that 
number  is  inserted  a letter,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  in  this  city,  on  the  25th  instant,  by 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
longing to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  1 believe 
it  to  be  a forgery;  but  if  it  be  genuine,  I pro- 
nounce the  member,  whoever  he  may  be,  a base 
and  infamous  calumniator— a dastard  and  a liar; 
and  if  he  dare  unveil  himself,  and  avow  his  name, 
I will  hold  him  responsible,  as  I here  admit 
myself  to  be.  TO  ALL  THE  LAWS  WHICH 
GOVERN  AND  REGULATE  MEN  OF 
HONOR.  “H.  CLAY. 

“31st  January,  1825.” 

Three  days  thereafter  Mr.  Kremermade 
public  the  following  reply  : 

“ANOTHER  CARD. 

“ George  Kremer,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, tenders  his  respects  to  the  Honorable  ‘ H. 
Clay,’  and  informs  him,  that,  by  reference  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Columbian  Observer,  he  may  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  writer  of  a letter  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  which,  it  seems,  has  afforded  so  much  con- 
cern to  ‘ H.  Clay.’  In  the  mean  time,  George  Kre- 
mer holds  himself  ready  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in 
that  letter,  to  the  extent  that  they  concern  the 
course  and  conduct  of  4 II.  Clay.’  Being  a Rep- 
resentative of  the  People,  he  will  not  fear  to  ‘cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,’  when  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  at  stake. 

“GEORGE  KREMER 

“February  3,  1825.” 

Mr.  Clay  then  shifted  his  ground,  and 
demanded  an  investigation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was 
Speaker.  As  the  House  itself  was  com- 
posed in  a great  measure  of  the  instru- 
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ments  by  which  this  bargain,  if  any  exist- 
ed, was  to  be  consummated,  Mr.  Krcmer 
did  not  consider  it  the  proper  tribunal  to 
make  such  an  investigation,  and  refused 
to  meet  Mr.  Clay’s  issue  before  that  body. 
Besides,  Mr.  Adams  was  not  yet  elected, 
nor  was  Mr.  Clay  Secretary  of  State  ; and 
however  well  satisfied  men  might  bo  that 
such  an  arrangement  had  been  agreed 
upon,  or  become  tacitly  understood,  it  was 
not  easy  to  prove  men’s  intentions,  when 
no  overt  act  had  been  committed. 

What  was  then  rumor  became  fact,  how- 
ever, upon  the  organization  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Many  thought  they  saw  in  that 
arrangement  both  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Adams’  election,  and  the  confirm- 
ation of  Mr.  Kremer’s  charge. 

When  the  Kentucky  members  returned 
home, their  constituents  demanded  to  know 
why  they  hud  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  against 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  violation  of  the  public 
will  ? I will  now  show  what  was  their 
answer. 

hon.  fraxcis  Johnson’s  excuse. 

The  following  testimony  was  given  un- 
der oath  before  the  Senate  of  Kentucky, 
viz.: 

“James  McMillan,  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, stated  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  that  Mr. 
Francis  Johnson  was  at  Tompkinsville,  in  Mon- 
roe county,  after  his  return  home  subsequent  to 
the  Presidential  election,  where  he  was  asked 
how  he  came  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  ? Mr.  John- 
son answered,  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  to  get 
Mr.  Clay  made  Secretary  of  State.  He  made  this 
declaration  repeatedly  in  conversation,  and  wit- 
ness believed  in  a public  speech.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Adams  for  President,  and  Mr.  Clay  his  Sec- 
retary, would  conduce  more  to  the  interests  of 
the  West  than  General  Jackson  President,  with 
we  know  not  whom  for  his  Secretary,  and  that 
Mr.  Clay  might,  perhaps,  succeed  him.” 

The  following  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan’s testimony  was  furnished  soon  af- 
terwards, viz.: 

“ We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify  that,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  last 
Presidential  election,  we  heard  Francis  Johnson, 
Esq.  in  the  town  of  Tompkinville,  Monroe  coun- 
ty, give  as  a reason  for  voting  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  that  if  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Clay  would  be  Secretary  of  State;  but 
that  if  Gen.  Jackson  was  elected  President  Mr. 
Clay  wouldnot  be  Secretary-  and  that  he  believed, 
Mr.  Ada»s  for  President,  with  Mr.  Clay  for  Sec- 
retary, would  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
West  than  General  Jackson  for  President,  with 
we  know  not  whom  for  Secretary.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  give  Mr.  Johnson’s  precise  words;  but 


we  say  positively,  that  the  above  is  true  in  sub- 
stance,  and  we  know  we  are  not  mistaken. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD, 
ISAAC  JACKSON, 

* JOSHUA  RUSH, 

BENJAMIN  RUSH. 
HOWARD  MERCER, 
LEWIS  FRANKLIN.” 

hon.  david  trimblk’s  excuse. 

Before  the  Senate  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Se- 
crest,  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, made  the  following  statement 
in  his  testimony,  viz.: 

“After  his  return  from  Congress  in  1S25,  he 
heard  Mr.  Trimble  give  as  an  apology  for  voting 
for  Adams,  that  if  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been  elect- 
ed Mr.  Clay  would  not  have  been  Secretary  of 
State;  and  that  if  Gen.  Jackson  had  been  elected 
Mr.  Adams  would  have  been  Secretary.” 

John  Mason,  jr.,  on  the  same  occasion, 
testified  as  follows,  viz.: 

“ When  witness  heard  that  Trimble  had  voted 
for  Adams  he  was  surprised  ; and  soon  after  his 
return  he  had  a conversation  with  him  about  his 
vote,  iii  which  he  gave  as  his  reasons,  that  we  as- 
certained if  Mr.  Adams  was  made  President  Mr. 
Clay  would  be  made  Secretary  of  State;  and  that 
if  Gen.  Jackson  was  mad*  President,  Mr.  Clay 
would  not  be  made  Secretary  ; and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  have  Adams,  with  Air.  Clay- 
Secretary,  than  Gen.  Jackson,  without  him.” 

Micajah  Harrison , in  a Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Argus,  dated  7th  Feb.  1828, 
states  as  follows,  viz.: 

“ Without  entering  into  all  the  minutiae  of  con- 
versation w hich  took  place,  I will  state  that  the 
Hon.  David  Trimble  observed  to  me,  1 that  we 
(meaning,  I supposed,  the  Kentucky  Delegation) 
i.ad  distinctly  ascertained  that  it  Mr.  Adams  were 
elected  President  Mr.  Clay  would  be  appointed 
his  Secretary  of  State  ; and  that  if  Gen.  Jackson 
were  elected  President,  Mr.  Clay  would  not.’  ” 

Jesse  Summers,  in  a Letter  to  Gen.  Al- 
len, of  the  Kentucky  Senate,  dated  Feb. 
5,  1828,  says : 

“I  have  heard  Mr.  David  Trimble  say,  it  w’as 
ascertained  that  if  John  Q.  Adams  was  elected 
President  he  would  appoint  Henry  Clay  Secretary 
of  State  ; and  he  also  stated,  in  all  probability  if 
General  Jackson  was  elected,  he  would  not.  At 
the  same  time  Air.  Trimble  st-ded,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State,  or  a majority  of  them, 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
John  Q.  Adams  President  and  Henry  Clay  Secre- 
tary of  State,  than  to  have  General  Jackson  Pre- 
sident and  some  other  person  Secretary.” 

The  following  statement  of  twelve  citi- 
zens of  Lewis  county,  Kentucky,  was 
subscribed  and  sworn  to  on  the  2d  day  of 
November,  1827,  viz.: 

“ We,  the  subscribers,  certify  on  oath,  that  we 
were  severally  present  at  the  Lewis  county  court, 
for  October,  1825,  and  beard  David  Trimble  make 
a speech,  and  he  used  the  following  language  t 
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‘When  we  went  on  last  fall  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, we  found  Mr.  Crawford  out  of  the  ques- 
tion : the  contest  was  between  General  Jackson 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  We  ascertained  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  General  Jackson 
appoint  our  friend,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State; 
we  ascertained  that  Mr.  Adams  would  appoint 
our  friend,  Henry  Clay,  Secretar)'  of  State. 
Knowing  this,  then,  fellow-citizens,  that  General 
Jackson  would  not,  and  Mr.  Adams  would,  ap- 
point our  friend,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State, 
if  you  expected  me  to  vote  for  Genera!  Jackson, 
you  expected  me  to  do  that  which  L could  not  and 
would  not  do.’ 

Signed,  Jacob  Frizzle,  Jesse  Hamrick, 

Henry  Halbert,  John  Griffith, 

David  C.  Heath,  William  Davis, 

William  Coffrin,  Hezekiah  Griffith, 
Richard  Pell,  Win.  Hamblin, 

John  Hendrick,  David  Tonkry .” 


There  are  further  proofs  of  Mr.  Trim- 
ble’s excuse  ; but  it  is  needless  to  quote 
them. 


HON.  THOMAS  METCALFE’S  EXCUSE. 

Among  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Senate  of  Kentucky  is  the  following,  viz.: 

John  S Hitt,  of  Bourbon,  stated  that  in  1825, 

the  4lh  or  5th  of  January,  he  went  into  Wash- 
ington city  in  the  evening,  and  was  in  company 
with  General  Metcalfe,  and  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Presidential  election.  He 
said  he  knew  little  more  than  when  he  first  arriv- 
ed, or  than  witness;  that  the  triends  of  Jackson 
would  come  to  us  and  say — We  hear  you  are  go- 
ing to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  ; and  the  friends  of 
Adams  would  come  to  us  and  say — We  under- 
stand you  are  going  to  vote  for  Jackson  ; and  so 

of  the  friends  of  Mr. -Crawford.  That  we  stand 
uncommitted,  and  we  must  know  something  about 
how  the  Cabinet  is  to  be  filled.” 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a state- 
ment of  John  Desha,  dated  Nov.  17,  1827, 
-viz.: 

“ After  the  common  salutation  took  place,  I 
said,  ‘ Well,  General,  you  have  made  us  a Presi- 
dent.' 

He  answered,  ‘ Yes.’ 

c Do  you  think  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be 
pleased  with  your  vote  ?’ 

‘ I think  they  will  when  they  hear  my  reasons.’ 

‘ What  are  your  reasons,  sir?’ 

‘ Why,  we  could  not  possibly  get  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  Cabinet  without  voting  for  and  electing  Mr. 
Adams;  and  we  could  not  do  without  Mr.  Clay’s 
talents.’  ” 

Mr.  White  (Mr.  B.  yielding  the  floor) 
asked  if  Mr.  Clay’s  district,  from  that  day 
to  this,  had  elected  any  other  Represen- 
tative than  an  anti  Jackson  man? 

Mr.  Boyd  replied,  he  thought  not.  He 
held  that  every  gentleman  should  repre- 
sent flr3t  the  views  of  his  own  constituents; 


but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clay’s 
district  was  then  for  Gen.  Jackson  for  the 
Presidency,  over  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  White  made  some  remark  dissent- 
ing from  this  opinion. 

MR.  CLAY’S  CONFESSION  — HIS  OWN  AGENCY 
IN  CONTROLLING  THE  EVENT,/ 

Among  tiie  Kentucky  members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  was  the 
Hon.  David  White,  who  represented  the 
Frankfort  District.  Mr.  White,  as  well 
as  a vast  majority  of  his  constituents,  was 
in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson  against  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. From  many  leading  men  among  his 
constituents  he  received  letters  shortly 
before  the  election,  informing  him,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Adams  President  and  Mr.  Clay 
Secretary  of  State,  in  view  of  his  further 
advancement,  than  with  Gen.  Jackson 
President,  without  any  provision  for  Mr. 
Clay.  As  specimens  of  these  letters,  I 
submit  a couple  of  extracts,  which  were 
published  in  1S2S. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Crittenden , now  of  the  United  Slates  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Hon.  David  White,  dated 
Frankfort , Jan.  19,  1825. 

“ Thinking  as  I do  of  Mr.  Clay — of  his  great  in- 
tegrity, his  lolty  American  spirit,  and  his  consum- 
mate ability — I believe  it  to  be  highly  important 
to  the  public  interest  that  he  should  occupy  a dis- 
tinguished station  in  Ihe  Executive  Department. 
Under  all  present  circumstances,  my  first  wish  in 
regard  to  this  subject  (and  it  is  one  dictated  both 
by  my  personal  partialities  and  considerations  of 
the  public  good)  would  be,  that  Jackson  should 
be  the  President,  and  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State; 
and  I really  do  believe  that  the  common  good  is 
more  concerned  in  Clay’s  being  Secretary,  than  it 
is  in  the  question  whether  Jackson  or  Adams 
should  be  the  President.” 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  F.  P.  Blair , 
Esq.  to  the  Hon.  David  White,  dated 
Frankfort , Jan.  19,  1825. 

Mr.  Blair,  after  commenting  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature,  says: 

“ But  notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  identified  with  the  minority, 
which,  with  the  judge-breakers,  (of  whom  I can 
speak  freely,  being  one  myself,)  was  considered 
in  the  fervor  of  roused  feeling  a3  almost  being  an 
enemy  ; yet,  if  it  had  been  certain  that  his  future 
prospects  for  the  Presidency  would  be  materially 
affected  By  it,  I do  not  believe  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolutions  would  have  passed.  Or  if  it  had 
been  thought  that  Adams  would  be  fleeted,  and 
if  elected  would  give  Mr.  Clay  the  highest  place 
in  hia  Cabinet,  there  is  scarcely  a doubt  but  that 
the  vote  would  have  been  in  favor  of  Adams.  But 
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the  vote  was  taken  under  very  different  suppose 
tior*:. 

“ For  my  own  part,  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing-, that  although  Jackson  is  personally  preferred 
to  Adams  by  tin:  people,  (an  inclination  I feel  in 
common  with  them,)  yet,  if  it  were  known  that 
Jackso.i  would  give  such  direction  to  the  course 
of  his  Administration,  by  his  appointments  or 
otherwise,  as  lo  foster  Adams’  future  views  in 
preference  to  Clay’s,  there  would  be  but  one  sen- 
timent among  the  supporters  of  the  latter  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  would  consider  it  as  a desertion  of 
the  true  Western  interests,  which  they  feel  vitally 
connected -with  the  great  principles  advocated  by 
Mr.  Clay,  and  whjch  they,  conceive -in  a great 
| measure  depend  for  their  consummation  upon  the  ; 
success  of  his  future  exertion's.  If,  therefore,  it 
should  be  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  General 
Jackson’s  measures,  as  President,  would  be, to  sup-, 
plant  Mr.  Clay  by  promoting  the  views  of  Adams, 
then  I have  no  doubt,  that khe  Voice -of  all  those 
who  ate  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay  would  be,  ‘If  we 
are  doomed  to  have  Mr.  Adams,  as  President  at 
some  time,  let  us  have  him  now;  if  he  bus  Gen. 
Jackson’s  preference,  let  the  General  himself 
make  way  for  him.  We  would  rather  have  him 
now,  at  the  expense  of  Jackson,  than  hereafter,  at 
the  expense  of  Clay.  But  if  Jackson  gives  earnest 
that  he  will  throw  his  weight  into  the  Western 
scale,  then  let  us  throw  our  weight  into  his.’ 
This,  I believe,  would  be  the  decision  of  tfyree- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,” 

By  these  and  many  other  letters  of  sim- 
ilar import,  Mr.  White  was  induced  to  vote 
foi  Mr.  Adams,  believing  that  he  was  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  his.  constituents. 
In  a Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Argus', 
dated  June  27th,  1628,  Mr.  White  him- 
self uses  the  following  language,  viz.: 

“These  letters, with  many  others  of  alike  im- 
port, and  on  the  same  subject,  were  received  by 
me  between  the  last  of  January  and  the  5th  of 
of  February,  1825.  My  correspondents  were  nu- 
merous, and  from  the  coincidence  of  their  views 
and  sentiments,  I had  .reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  my  constituents,  and 
strictly  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  a majority 
of  them,  to  adopt  the  course  which  I did  finally 
pursue.  That  such  communications,  voluntarily 
ipade,  from  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
gentlemen,  differing  on  local  politics,  and  leaders 
of  parties  at  that  time,  on  a subject  of  such  deep 
interest  and  pressing  emergency  as.  that  of  the 
-election  of  a Chief  Magistrate,  should  have  a pow- 
erful influence  on  my  mind,  k perfectly  natural. 
That  I Was  confirmed  in  my  vote  by  their  sugges- 
tions, I do  lively  acknowledge  ; and,  therefore,  as 
I have  often  heretofore  frankly  avowed,  I npw 
state,  that  I votedffor  Mr.  Adams  with  , a view  to 
promote  Mr.  Clay’s  future  prospects  for  the  Pre- 
sidency.”. 

How  these  Letters  came  to  be  written 
"was  a subject  Of  inquiry  and  investigation 
in  Kentucky  during  the  Presidential  can- 
vass of  1836. 

Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  then  Editor  of  the 
Western  Argus,  stated  in  his  paper,  and 


oa  oath  before  the  Senate  of  Kentucky, 
that  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  write  to 
Mr.  White,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Blair,  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Pre- 
sidential election;-  that  if  Mr.  Adams  were 
elected  lie  would  make  Mr.  Clay  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

“ J.  Dudley,  Esq.  a Senator  from  Franklin  and 
Owen  counties,  being  called  upon,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  flow  of  the  Senate  : One 
day  in  January,.  1825,  F.  P.  Blair  came  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  seated  himself  near  *ne,  and  in- 
quired my  opinion  on  the  resolutions  passed,  re- 
q Tcstitig„oar  members1  of  Congress  to  vote  for 
General  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  B.  desired  that  I would  write  letters, 
requesting  the  members,  and  particularly  D. 
White,  from  this  district,  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Clay,  and  vote  as  he  might  desire.  To  this  I 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  therefor.  Mr.  B. 
appeared  surprised  that  I should  raise  any  objec- 
tions,particularly  as  I was  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tions. He  said  that  a number  of  members  of  both 
Houses  who  voled  for  the  'resolution,  had  writ- 
ten such  letters,  and  that  I could  do  it  with  more 
propriety. . He  said,  if  Mr.  White  could  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  he  would  obtain  the 
vote  of  Kentucky,  and  with  it  the  votes  of  most 
oT  the  Western,  States,  which  would  elect  him  ; 
in  which  case  Mr.  Clay  would  obtain  the  ap-* 
pointmelrt  of  Secretary  of  State.  I then  inquired 
bo w that-  fact  had  been  ascertained.  His  answer 
was,  that. letters  had  been  received  from  gentle- 
men of  undoubted  veracity,  at  Washington  city, 
containing  such  information,  and  1 might  rely 
with  confidence  on  that  .statement.” 

Mr.  Blair,  when  called  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  Kentucky,  as  a witness,  to  state  how 
he  got  the' information  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Dudley, 
refused  to  he  sworn  or  to  testify  ; but  con- 
cluded An  explanation  he  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  following  m.anher,  viz.: 

“He  had  not  communicated  to  any  one  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  made  his  statement  to 
Mr.  Kendall,  nor  had  he  shown  the  letters  to 
which  the  gentleman  alluded,  to  any  person  to 
whom  they  were  not  addressed  F 

Mr.  Crittenden  had  publicly  denied 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  Wash- 
ington, of  tiie  character  in  question,  and  up- 
on Mr.  Blair  the  public  attention  was  fixed 
as  the  channel  through  which  the  informa- 
tion had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  or  some  one 
else  at  Washington.  Mr.  Clay  was  called 
upon- to  remove  the  injunction  of  secresy, 
and  let  his  letters  to  Mr.  Blair  come  be- 
fore. the  public.  Feeling  the  injurious  in- 
ferences every  where  drawn  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Clay  had  been  placed 
by  the  investigation  into  which  his  friends 
in  the  Senate  of  Kentucky,  had  been  in- 
duced to  enter,  J.  Harvie,  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Adams’  Committee  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  on  the  14th  April,  1828,  ad- 
dressed a Letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  which  he 
requested  for  publication  copies  of  his  cor- 
respondence both  with  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr. 
Kendall.  Mr.  Clay’s  reply  must  have  been 
well  considered  ; for  it  was  not  written 
until  the  5th  of  June  following.  He  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  a correspondence 
with  Mr.  Blair  on  the  subject  of  the  Pre- 
sidential election  ; but  after  giving  some 
reasons,  or  rather  excuses,  for  his  course, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion,  viz.: 

o 

“ I must  decline,  therefore,  authorising  the  pub-  ; 
lication  of  our  correspondence.  But  the  Central  j 
Committee  is  at  liberty  t©  exhibit  to  the  inspec-  j 
tion  of  any  gentleman,  of  any  party,  all  such  p.or-  j 
tions  of  it  as  relate  to  the  late  Presidential  elec-  | 
tion,  and  I will  do  the  same  upon  any  such  appli- 
cation being  made  to  me.” 

On  application  to  the  committee,  how-  J 
ever,  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  copy  : 
to  show;  nor  had  Mr.  Clay  taken  any 
step  to  furnish  them.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  com- 
pelled the  committee  to  apply  to  Air. 
Blair  for  copies,  without  Air.  Clay’s  order, 
and  copies  were  furnished.  The  following  ; 
is  Mr.  Kendall’s  account  of  them,  given  ( 
at , the  time,  in  a Letter  addressed  to  Air. 
Clay,  through  the  columns  of  the  Argus,* 
viz.: 

At  last  fhese  famous  copies  are  accessible.  I 
have  seen  them..  The  one  is  dated  January  8th, 
1825 -—an  ominous  day;  the  other,  January  29th. 
The  former  only  is  of  material  importance.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  for  you  that  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  those  letters  from  Mr.  Blair,  ‘ showing 
in  what  sense  he  understood  them,’  to  which  you 
allude ; for  I aver,  that  no  candid  man  can  read  it 
without  a perfect  conviction  that  the  vote  of  Ken- 
tucky was  given  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  your  personal  aggrandizement.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  for  me  to.  conceive  how  any 
other  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  letter, 
than  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  promised 
you  the  first  office  in  his  gift,  with,  their  future 
support ; that  your  friends  had  determined  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Adams  on,  that  account;  and  that  you 
were  using  personal  exertions  to  bring  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  into  your  views. 

Not  wishing  to  expose  myself  to  the  slightest 
imputation  of  misrepresenting  the  contents  of 
your  letters,  I determined  to  make  no  remarks  on 
that  of  the  29th  January,  and  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Administration  Committee  the  follow- 
ing note  : 

‘ Frankfort,  July  2, 1S28. 

Sir:  I intend  to  use  certain  parts  of  Mr. Clay’s 
letter  to  Mr,  Blair,  dated  8th  of  January,  1825,  in 
my  reply  to  the  attack  made  on  me  by  that  gen- 
tleman through  your  committee  ; and  I deem  it  I 
more  proper,  and  more  just  to  him,  that  it  should 
be  published  entire,  with  all  the  views  which  it 


contains,  than  that  the  public  should  have  only  J 
my  recollections  of  some  of  its  most  prominent 
passages.  Presuming  that  your  committee  will 
ieel  at  liberty  to  adopt  a step  which  can  only  tend 
to  guard  Mr.  Clay  against  misconceptions  and 
misrepresentations,  I have  to  request  that  you  will 
furnish  me  with  a copy  of  that  letter.  This  re- 
quest is  confined  to  the  letter  of  the  8th  January, 
1825,  in  which  I do  not  perceive  any  expression 
not  decorous  towards  the  public.  An  answer  on 
this  day,  or  early  to-morrow  morning,  is  solicited. 

‘ Your?,  &c.  AMOS  KENDALL.’ 
The  chairman  received  the  note  with  that 
suavity  and  politeness  for  which  he  is  so  justly 
distinguished,  kindly  remarking  to  my  friend  who 
bore  it,  that  if  the,  letters  had  been  left  in  his  pos- 
session I should  not  have  had  a sight  of  them,  much 
less  a copy;  but  he  finally  promised  to  lay  the  appli- 
cation before  the  committee  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. As  I cannot,  from  the  feelings  evinced  by 
the  chairman,  expect  any  thing  favorable  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  I feel  compelled  to 
resort  to  my  recollections  for  the  substance  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Blair. 

Let, the  date  be  recollected — it  is  January/ Sth, 
1825.  You  commence  by  giving  Mr  Blair  your 
opinion  upon  a work  by  Lord  Byron,  which  you 
say  you  haVe  sent  him — ( franked , I presume  ) 
You  then  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  say,  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  you  must  begin  to  think  seriously 
for  whom  you  arq  to  vote.  You  state  that  the 
friends  of  all  the  candidates  entertained  the  opin- 
ion that  on  you  rested  the  decision  ol  the  con- 
test, and  that  your  situation  was  singular  arid 
amusing.  You  say  that  the  friends  of  thp  several 
candidates  accost  you  in  turn;  that  a friend  of 
General  Jackson  says  to  you,  ‘ My  dear  sir,  my 
hopes  are  upon  you — do  not  disappoint  us;  our 
partiality  was  for  you  next  to  the  hero  ; you  know 
the  anxiety  we  all  had  for  a Western  President.’ 
That  a friend  of  Mr.  Crawford  comes  and  says: 

‘ The  hopes  of  the  Republican  Party  are  upon  you: 
you  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  the  only  Republican 
candidates  : had  you  been  returned  to  the  House, 
we  should  all  have  concentrated  our  force  upon 
you.’  The  language  of  Mr.  Adams’  friends  you 
give  in  nearly  the  following  words: 

‘A  Iriend  of  Mr.  Adams  comes  to  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  says — Sir,  Mr.  Adams  has  always 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  you,  and  the  highest 
admiration  for  your  talents.  There  is  no  station 
to  which  you  are  not  equal.  Yon  were  undoubt- 
edly the  second  choice  of  New  England  ; and  I 
pray  you  to  consider  whether  the  public  good  and 
your  own  future  interests  do  not  distinctly  point 
you  to  the  course  which  you  ought  to  pursue.’ 

You  then  give  some  reasons  why  Mr.  Adams 
should  be  preferred  to  General  Jackson,  among 
which  I remember  only  the  statement,  that  the 
Ohio  delegation  had  determined  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Adams,  the  alleged  want  of  qualifications  in  the 
General  and  his  military  propensities.  You  then 
declare  distinctly,  and  in  nearly  the  following- 
words — 

‘ My  friends  entertain  the  belief  that  their  kind 
Wishes  towards  me  will,  in  the  end,  be  more 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  so  bestowing  their 
votes.’ 

You  then  declare,  that  you  have  urged  them 
to  be  governed  by  their  views  of  the  public'  good 


alone,  and  aver  that  you  have  been  influenced 
only  by  that  consideration.  In  conclusion,  you 
use  nearly  the  following  words  : 

‘ Your  Representative  is  inclined  to  concur  with 
us  in  these  sentiments;  and  as  I know  his  respect 
for  your  opinion,  I request,  if  you  concur  in  our 
views,  that  you  will  write  to  him  by  return  mail 
to  strengthen  him  in  his  inclinations.  Show  this 
to  Crittenden  alone. : ” 


This  statement  as  to  the  contents  of 
that  Letter  went  the  rounds  of  the  Jack- 
son  papers  through  the  whole  Union  in 
1826,  and  its  accuracy  was  never  denied. 
I am  informed  that  the  passages  marked  as 
quoted  are  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  literal 
extracts  from  the  Letter,  having  been  ob- 
tained through  several  persons  who  suc- 
cessively called  and  read  the  Letter,  with 
the  concerted  design  of  getting  accurate 
extracts  through  their  concurrent  recollec- 
tions. This  Letter  established  the  fact 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  “ kind 
wishes’’  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  towards 
him,  induced  them  to  bestow  their  votes 
on  Mr.  Adams;  and  that  he  himself,  well 
understanding  their  intention  and  its  ob- 
ject, was  directly  instrumental  in  a secret 
movement  to  influence  the  vote  of  a hesi- 
tating colleague,  through  apparently  spon- 
taneous letters  iroin  his  constituents.  After 
that  disclosure,  few  ventured  to  deny,  in 
1828,  that  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Clay 
was  the  controlling  motive  with  him  and 
his  friends,  in  giving  the  Presidency  to 
Mr  Adams. 

My  colleague,  ( Mr.  White.)  the  other 
day,  denied  the  charge  of  bargain,  or  un- 
derstanding, ia  the  Presidential  election  of 
1825,  and  went  on  to  say  : 


“This  was  too  grave  a charge  to  be  made  on 
such  vague  and  uncertain  grounds.  Until  that 
letter  was  produced,  there  was  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, any  evidence  before  the  country  that  that 
letter  had  been  written  ; and  he  now  challenged 
his  colleague,  and  he  would  be  responsible  for  it, 

tk.A V1'.  Clav  was  called  on  he  would  take  off 
every  shacme  trorn  the  correspond™,,  atn(J 

unless  his  colleague  produced  the  letter,  he ‘said 
his  allegation  stood  condemn°d  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  civilized  world.” 

He  further  said  : 

That  he  had  never  heard  of  the  letter  til!  he 
saw  the  letter  of  his  colleague.  He  had  never 
seetjt  in  his  life.  And  he  had  only  to  say,  in 
relattn  to  it,  that  if  there  was  any  such  letter, 
and  k colleague  would  address  a line  to  Mr. 
Clayhe  would  throw  off  all  the  shackles,  and  dis- 
closdp  him  all  the  correspondence.” 

B>h  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Blair  are  now 
in  thcity,  and  no  doubt  the  Letter  is  still 
pressed.  I propose  to  my  colleague  to 


join  me  in  a call  on  Mr.  Clay  for  its  pub- 
lication. It  is  due  to  the  country  and  to 
Mr.  Clay  himself,  that  all  mystery  shall 
be  removed  from  this  transaction.  If  he 
can  show  that  such  a Letter  does  not  and 
never  did  exist,  I will  take  all  the  pains  in 
tny  power  to  retrieve  his  character  from 
any  imputations  which  its  alledged  con- 
tents have  brought  upon  it. 

Mr.  B asked  the  Clerk  to  read  the  form 
of  a joint  Letter  to  Mr.  Clay  which  he  in- 
vited his  colleague  to  sign  with  himself, 
and  it  was  read,  as  follows,  viz.: 

“House  of  Representatives, 

“ April  23,  1844. 

“Sir  : The  public  notice  having  been  called 
to  a letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  you  at 
Washington  city  the  8th  of  January,  1825, 
addressed  tc  Francis  P.  Blair,  then  a resident 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  touching  the  then 
pending  Presidential  election,  in  which  it  is 
charged  you  said  to  Mr.  Blair,  among  other 
things,  in  substance  as  follows: 

1 A friend  of  Mr.  Adams  comes  to  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  says,  Sir,  Mr.  Adams 
has  always  had  the. greatest  respect  for  you, 
and  the  highest,  admiration  for  your  talents. 
There  is  no  station  to  which  you  are  not 
equal.  You  were  undoubtedly  the  second 
choice  of  New  England,  and  F pray  you  to 
consider  whether  the  public  good  and  your 
own  future  interests  do  riot  distinctly  point 
you  lo  the  course  which  you  ought  to  pursue. 

‘My  friends  entertain  the  belief  that  their 
kind  wishes  towards  me  will,  in  the  end,  be 
more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  so  bestow- 
ing their  votes.  Your  representative  is  in- 
clined to  concur  with  us  in  these  sentiments  :, 
and  as  I know  his  respect  for  your  opinions, 
I request,  if  you  concur  in  our  views,  that  you 
will  write  to  him  by  return  mail  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  inclinations.  Show  this  to  Critten- 
den alone.’ 

“ To  avoid  all  misapprehension,  therefore, 
and  to  the  erid  that  even-handed  justice  may 
be  done  to  all,  yve  respectfully  ask  to  be  in- 
formed whether  such  a letter  ever  existed, 
and  if  so,  that  you  will  furnish  for  publication 
(ir  within  your  reach)  the  original  or  a copy 
of  said  letter ; or  if  not  within  your  reach, 
that  you  Will  give  full  authority  to  Mr.  Blair 
to  publish  said  letter,  or  a certified  copy  of  it. 

“ Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

“ Hon.  FI.  Clay.” 

Mr.  WHITE  (Mr.  B.  yielding  the  floor) 
remarked  to  his  colleague, “that  he  could  not 
enter  info  any  such  partnership.  He  could 
only  say  to  his  colleague — and  he  did  it  with 
the  utmost  confidence — that  if  he  would  ad- 
dress such  a letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  no  doubt 
would  frankly  respond  to  him,  and  throw  off 
every  shackle  upon  the  subject. 


Mr.  Boyd  said,  f choose  to  call  on  Mr. 
day.  ami  his  friends  in  my  place,  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  to  give  an  ex- 
planation as  to  this  letter.  1 do  not 
care  to  encounter  the  abuse  ' might  receive 
from  my  distinguished  fe'llow-Kentuckian 
if  I should  approach  him  on.  this  subject 
in  my  private  capacity,  unless  I should  go' 
under  the  shield  of  my  colleague.  But,, 
in  my  public  character,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  to  tear 
away  the  veil  of  mystery  which  hangs 
around  this  letter.  That  it  existed,  we 
have  the  admission  of  Mr.  Clay  himself, 
in  his  refusal  to  let  it  be. published  in  1828; 
of  its  substance,  and  a - portion  of  "its  lan- 
guage, we  hctve  a statement  which  has  re- 
mained over  fifteen  years  ..uricpntradicte'd 
and  unexplarped.  If  there  be  any  thing 
wrong  about  it — any  misrepresentation  or 
misconception — let  us  have  the  letter  ; let 
the  world  judge  for 'itself,  and  let  ample 
justice  be  done,  to  Mr.  Clay,'  as  well  as  to 
those  wlio  are,  accused. of  bringing  false 
charges  against  him. 

Bis  colleague  had  asked  the  other  day, 


well  .as  the  opinions  of  the  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  others,  to  prove 
his  innocence.  Kis  own  declarations  were 
met  at  the  time  by  proof  of  counter  decla- 
rations, and- the  opinions  quoted  were  ex- 
pressed while  their  authors  were  ignorant 
cf  a large  portion  of  the  evidence  after- 
wards elicited.  He  had  not  done  Mr. 
Ritchie- the  justice  to  state  that,  after  the 
expressions  quoted  by  him  w-ere  used,  he, 
Mr.  R.,  on  the  disclosure  of  further  evi- 
dence, publicly  recanted  his  first  opinion. 

Mr.  White  (Mr.  B.  yielding)  said  his 
colleague,,  in  every  statement  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  give,  had  stated  it  fairly,  as  far 
as  he  had  gone,  but  he  had  omitted  much 
of  the  testimony.'  With  reference  to  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  he  would  refer  his 
colleague  to  the  article  in.  that  paper  of 
February,  1825,  for  his /(Mr.  W ’•&)  quota- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Ritchie  complained, 
and  he,  would  find  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
taken  every  line',  Avery  syllable  which  had 
•ariv  just  application  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Boyd  said,  as  to  that  matter,  he 
would  turn  his  colleague  over  to  Mr. 


how  he,  Mr.’  Boyd,  could  advert, to  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  without  a blush;  and  now, 
said  Mr.  B.,  if'-blushes'rise  on  reading  such 
testimony,  they  will  be  on  other  cheeks 
than  mine. 

Mr.  White  said  he  did  riot, intend  the 
remark  for  his  colleague.  , 

Mr.  Boyd  said.  Sir,  although  impartial 
men  may  believe,  as  I do, myself,  that  there 
was,  no  technical  bargain  entered  into  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay;  in  their 
own  proper  persons,  yet  'it  does  seem  to 
me,  that  no  one. free,  from  prejudice  can 
carefully  examine  the  , circumstances  and 
evidence  in  the  case  without  the  most  tho- 
rough conviction  that  it  was-. understood 
by  the  parties. .that  Mr..Ciay’s  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Slate  would 
result  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  Presidency  ; that  the  vote  of  Ken- 
tuck;/  was  cast  for  Mr.  Adams  \v-ilh  that 
vie  w,  and  for  the  further  object  of  promot- 
ing Mr..  Cl  ay’s  prospects  for  the  presiden- 
cy, in  inter  disregard  of  the  will  of  that 
State.'  And  in  this,,' the  most  favorable 
view  of  the  transaction,  it  merited  -the  con- 
demnation it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  .his  colleague  had  intro- 
duced in  evidence  Mr.  Clay’s  own  decla- 
rations to  Gen.  Lafayette  and  others,  as 


Ritchie. 

But  if  the  opinions  of  men  are  to  be  ta- 
ken as  gPod  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay 
they  are  equally  good  against  him.  What 
will  my  coIl.eague--rii.ake  of  the  following? 

“ T assert,''  says  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina,  “ and  am  willing  to  st:ike  iny  hum- 
ble stock  of  reputation  upon  the  truth  of  the 
assertion , that  the.'circmhslhnces  of  the  eietraor- 
I dinary coalition,  between  Adams  and  Clay  fur- 
\ nish  as  strong  evidence  of  an  abandonment  of 
j political  principle  on  ike  part  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
j ofa'corrunt political  bargain  between  him  and 
j Mr.  Adams,  as  is.  ordimrilyrefttired  to  estab- 
lish the  guiH-qf  those  who  are  charged  in  At 
court  of  quarter  sessions  with  the  common 
I crimes 'hnotd'n. to  the  IdioAg 

I could  point  to  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  this  floor  wh»  is  sob1 
'ako-  to.  concurred  fit  a.  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.'  Welle-p.  inquired,  to  'whom,  the 
gentleman  alluded. 

Mr.  Boyd  replied,  Mr.  i^3UJUGHj.r 
Newton.  The  resolutions  were  as.  ol- 
io ws. : 

“ Resolved , That  we  regard  the  evince 
already  before  the  public  as  amply' -suf-’ient 
to  verify  the  charge  of  a corrupt  undemand- 
ing betviicn  John  (g • A d am 5 and  HenryoJayq 
by  w hich  they  were  enabled  to  eleva*  each 
other  to  office,  contrary  to  the  strongc  indi- 
cations of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
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Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  example  thus 
set,  of  exposing  to  auction  the  highest  offices 
of  State,  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  republi- 
can party  of  our  country,  and  as  marking  the 
approach  of  that  decay  of  public  morals, 
which  is  the  constant  forerunner  of  the  ruiu 
of  republics.”  ' 

An  address  of  the  Central  Jackson  Com- 
mittee for  North  Carolina,  understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  ot  Geo.  E.  Badger,  Gen.  Har- 
rison’s late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  issu- 
ed in  1828,  which  contains  the  t following 
opinion  as  to  the  considerations  upon  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  viz  : 

“Thus,  then,  as  we  conceive,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  Jackson,  the  man  of  the  people, 
was,  at  the  last  election,  defeated,  not  upon 
any  considerations  of  comparative  merit  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  himself,  but  in  order 
that  Mr.  Clay  might  be  Secretary  of  State, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  Presidency.  And 
can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  you  ought, 
or  that  you  properly  can,  give  }'our  sanction 
to  this  apostacy  from  principle — your  support 
to  this  ambitious  project?  Because  Mr.  Clay 
once  forgot  his  duty  and  imposed  upon  the 
nation  a President  whom  the  nation  did  not 
desire,  ought  you  to  forget  your  interests  and 
and  your  rights,  offer  a reward  to  treachery, 
and  thus  set  an  example  fatal,  (o  the  fair  and 
equal  operation  of  our  Constitution?  To 
assert  that  j7ou  ought,  seems  little  short  of  an 
insult  to  common  sense,” 

Qn  the  title-page  of  this  address,  I find 
the  names  of  the  Jackson  electoral  ticket 
for  1828,  among  whom  are  Willie  P. 
Mangum,  now  President  of  the  Senate, 
E.  B.  Dudley,  and  other  distinguished  cit- 
izens of  North  Carolina. 

In  1827  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  with 
only  two  negatives  in  the  Senate,  and 
unanimously  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  a preamble  and  resolutions 
which  contain  the  following  declarations, 
viz  : 

“Political  hostility  and  personal  estrange- 
ment had  for  several  years,  and  on  momen- 
tous subjects,  separated  hirpself  and  Mr. day. 
No  approach  to  union,  no  inclination  for 
amity,  was  manifested  by  either,  until  it  was 
ascertained  that,  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the 
principles  and  supported  the  opinions  which 
had  formed  their  respective  pretensions  and 
produced  their  avowed  opposition,  the  power 
at  which  they  grasped  was  not  to  be  gained  ; 
that  continued  disunion  would  frustrate,  and 
that  instant  combination  would  gratify  their 
mutual  ambition — then,  and  not  till  then, 
long  cherished  distrust  was  mutually  forgot- 


ten ; oft  expressed  opinions  were  practically 
renounced,  and  adverse  principles  openly 
abandoned.  Each  became  the  artificer  of 
that  man’s  promotion,  whose  depression,  up 
to  the  moment,  had  been  a chief  object  of  his 
exertion.  The  highest  amount  of  Executive 
power  was  divided,  and  the  closest  fraternity 
of  political  fortune  was  established  between 
them.  What  is  enormous  need  not  be  exag- 
gerated ; what  is  flagrant  requires  no  demon- 
stration. Mr.  Adams  desired  the  office  of 
President ; he  went  into  the  combination  with- 
out it,  and  came  out  with  it.  Mr.  Clay  desired 
that  of  Secretary  of  State ; he  went  into  the 
combination  without  it  and  came  out  with  it. 
Ot  this  transaction  the  simplest  history  is  the 
best  analysis.” 

“ The  members  of  this  General  Assembly, 
therefore,  in  protesting  against  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  impure  and  anti  republican, 
arc  sensible  of  no  precipitancy  of  judgment, 
or  too  great  license  of  language.  Unwilling 
to  assert  what  is  doubtful,  they  are  determin- 
ed to  speak  what  is  true;  nor  do  they  deem 
it  necessary  to  fortify  their  protest  by  the  nu- 
merous collateral  proofs  to  be. derived,  either 
from  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  stu- 
died vindication  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 
from  the  confessions  of  his  friend,  his  col- 
league, and  his. champion,  or  from  the  perti- 
nent and  concurring  reminiscences  of  respec- 
table witnesses.” 

Among  those  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive I find  the  names  of  E.  H.  Foster,  pre- 
sent Senator,  R.  Cheatham,  E.  Hurst,  and 
J.  A.  Rogers. 

I find  also,  that  the  Hon,  John  Bell,  late 
Secretary  of  War,  in  a letter  dated  Sept 
ITili,  1827,  expressed  the  following  opin- 
ions, viz  : 

“ I h.ave  seen  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant office  in  the  Government  filled  by  means 
and  under  circumstances  affording  all-  the 
evidences  of  a coalition  formed  upon  the  basis 
of  mutual  benefits  to  be  received  and  confer- 
red, independently  of  any  controverted  point 
in  the  details,  that  the  public  can  ever  expect 
the  light  of,  in  any  combination  that  has  been 
or  may  be  entered  into,  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people.  Ambitious  and  aspiring  politicians, 
who  have  great  characters  to  sustain, and  sente 
enough  to  guard  against  the  common  blun- 
ders of  the  less  practised  adepts  in  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  management  in  forming  coali- 
tions, will  but  seldom  expose  themselves  (o 
the  danger  of  detection  from  positive  proof. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  my  view,  of  so  much 
importance  to  consider,  whether  a possibility 
of  innocence  can  be  admitted  in  favor  of  the 
parties  implicated,  as  to  determine  whether 
the  presumption  to  the  contrary  is  not  so  great 
in  the  present  instance,  that  their  continuance 


n office  would  be  incompatible  with  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  political  institutions.” 

These  opinions,  I believe  without  ex- 
ception, were  formed  and  expressed  before 
the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Blair,  showing  by  what  machinery,  put  in 
operation  by  Mr.  Clay  himself,  the  votes 
of  members  of  Congress  were  controlled. 
After  that  event  the  people  expressed  their 
opinion  at  the  polls.  Of  the  electoral  votes 
there  were  given — 

For  General  Jackson  209. 

For  Mr.  Adams  02. 

Of  the  popular  votes,  there  were  given 
For  Gen.  Jackson,  about  64^,096. 
For  Mr.  Adams,  about  507,412. 

Thus  was  the  coalition  of  Adams  and 
Clay  condemned  by  the  country,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impure  in  ns 
origin.  Nor  do  I think  their  judgment 
will  be  reversed,  unless  it  be  by  a new 
generation,  who,  like  ray  co'league,  nave 
never  seen  the  testimony. 

Mr.  B.  then  adverted  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
course  on  the  bankrupt  law.  There  never 
was,  said  he,  a more  glaring  outrage  on 
the  will  of  constituents  than  Mr.  Clay’s 
refusal  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  law  at 
the  session  of  1841-2.  Through  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  the  Legislature,  through  every 
practicable  channel,  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky  had  come  up  to  their  Sena- 
tors demanding  their  votes  in  favor  of  re- 
peal. Mr.  Clay  not  only  refused  to  vote 
for  the  repeal,  but  denounced  the  act  he 
was  required  to  do  as  cruel  and  inhuman 
fa  the  last  degree,  thus  casting  the  severest 
censure  on  those  who  made  the  call  on 
him  and  on  his  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  who  had  yielded  a ready  obe- 
dience. Prior  to  1824  Mr.  Clay  held  the 
doctrine  that  a representative  was  bound 
to  oarry  out  the  will  of  his  constituents, 
no  matter  how  he  came  to  a knowledge  of 
drat  will ; but  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  that  year,  he  violated  his  former  princi- 
ples, and  turned  his  bade  upon  Democra- 
cy, that  he  might  be,  as  he  ever  since  has 
been,  locked  in  the  embraces  of  Federal- 
ism. 

Here  the  Speaker’s  mallet  fell,  indicat- 
ing the  termination  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  hour. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  opponents  of  i\!r.  Adams’  Ad- 
ministration, in  Kentucky,  or  at  least  that 


portion  of  them  who  had  acquiesced  in  or 
promoted  his  election,  did  not  at  tirst 
charge  as  corrupt  the  understanding  by 
which  he  was  made  President,  and  Mr. 
Clay  Secretary  of  State.  The  character  of 
the  controversy  was  changed,  however,  by 
Air.  Clay’s  declarations  in  his  Address  to 
the  X'ublic,  commenting  on  Gen.  Jackson’s 
Letter  to  Carter  Beverly,  dated  Lexington, 
26th  June,  1827.  To  appreciate  the 
grounds  of  that  change,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  that  Address  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  evidence, 
particularly  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Clayr’s 
Letter  to  Mr.  Blair,  viz.: 

“ I neither  made,  nor  authorised,  nor  knew  of, 
any  proposition  whatever  to  either  of  the  three  can- 
didates who  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  last  Presidential  election,  or  to 
the  friends  of  either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  result  of  the  election,  or  tor  any 
other  purpose.  And  all  allegations,  intimations, 
and  inuefidoes,  that  my  vote,  on  that  occasion, 
was  offered  to  be  given,  or  was  in  fact  given,  in 
consideration  of  any  stipulation  or  understandi.  g, 
expressed  or  implied,  direct  or  indirect,  written 
or  verbal,  that  1 was,  or  that  any  other  person 
was  not,  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  or 
that  I was,  in  any  other  manner,  to  be  personally 
benefited,  are  devoid  of  all  truth,  and  destitute  of 
any  foundation  whatever.” 

“ It  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  the  accu- 
sation is  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Hardly  any 
more  atrocious  could  be  preferred  against  a Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  in  his  official  character. 
The  charge  in  substance  is,  that  deliberate  “pro- 
positions of  bargain”  were  made  by  my  Congress- 
ional friends  collectively,  through  an  authorised 
and  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  to  Gen. 
Jackson;  that  their  object  was,  by  these  1 means 
of  bargain  and  corruption,5  to  exclude  Mr.  Adams 
from  the  Department  ol  State,  or  to  secure  my 
promotion  to  office;  and  that  I was  privy,  and  as- 
sented to  those  propositions,  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  means.  Such  being  the  accusation 
and  the  prosecutor,  and  the  issue  betw een  us,  I 
have  now  a right  to  expect  that  he  will  substan- 
tiate his  charges  by  the  exhibition  of  satisfactory 
evidence.  In  that  event,  there  is  no  punishment 
which  would  exceed  the  measure  of  my  offence. 
In  the  opposite  event,  what  ought  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  public,  is  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  (heir  wisdom  and  justice.” 

2.  Some  Whig  Editor  recently  fabricat- 
ed a statement,  that  Gen.  Jackson,  in  a 
Letter  to  Gen.  Hamilton,  had  acquitted 
Mr.  Clay  ofthe  charge  of  bargain  in  the 
election  of  IS25,  so  extensively  made  and 
believed.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  venerable  hero  has  lived  to 
put  his  veto  oh  this  fabrication. 

A CARD. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Nashville  Union. 

Gentlemen  : My  attention  has  been  called  to 
va.^ous  newspaper  articles  referring  to  a letter 


said  to  have  been  written  by  me  to  Gen.  Hamil- 
i ton,  recanting  the  charge  of  bargain  made  against 
; Mr.  Clay  when  he  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  in  1825. 

To  nut  an  end  to  all  such  rumors,  I feel  it  to  ba 
due  to  ray3elf  to  state,  that  I have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  written  such  a letter,  and  do  not 
, believe  there  is  a letter  from  me  to  Gen. Hamilton, 

; or  any  one  else,  that  will  bear  such  a construction. 

| Of  the  charges  brought  against  both  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time,  I formed  my  opinion 
as  the  country  at  large  did — from  facts  and  cir- 
i cumstances  that  were  indisputable  and  conclusive; 

and  I may  add  that  this  opinion  has  undergone  no 
i . bange. 

It  U-en.  Hamilton,  or  any  one  else,  has  a letter 
from  me  on  this  subject,  which  the  friends  of  Mr. 


Clay  desire  to  make  public,  all  that  they  have  to 
do  is  to  apply  to  him  for  it.  As  for  myself,  I have 
no  secrets,  and  do  not  fear  the  publication  of  all 
that  I have  ever  written  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hermitage,  May  S,  1844. 

•3.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Newton  informs  me, 
that  he  was  one  of  two  or  ilirce  dissen- 
tients irom  the  rest  ot  the  meeting-  who 
adopted  the  resolutions  with  which  his 
name  stands  connected  in  the  foregoing 
speech. 


